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THERE 1s not a more certain 
prognostic of the dewnfall of a nation, 
than a conviction On the part of the 
¢overnment and the people, that their 
utmost efforts are inadequate to resist 
the enemy with whom they may be 
engaged in wary There is something 
in this feeling which palsies every 
nerve, and produces an‘effect upon a 
nation, which may be said to resem- 
ble the langour of a confirmed melan- 
choly, operating upon individuals. It 
oppresses those whom it attacks with 
a listless debility, and whilst the 
power of the disorder becomes gra- 
dually more decided, and its cure 
more remote, it leaves its unfortunate 
victims to sink beneath their fate, 
without effort and without hope. 

It is therefore with great regret, 
and not without some alarm, that we 
observe in any part of this country a 
tendency to this disorder; and we 
consider as no equivocal symptom of 
its approach, a dispositicn to repre- 
sent every extensive application of 
the great military resources of these 
islands, as utterly vain and ineffectual. 
We confess that it has given us pe- 
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culiar pain to remark, that this doc- 
trine (which appears pregnant with 
fatal consequences) has been propa- 
gated by persons who, frem their 
situation, character, and talents, have 
considerable weight in the country ; 
and who might, if they thought fit, 
excite spirit and vigour in the same 
degree as they now create despon- 
dency and fear. They do not, it is 
true, extend their doubts of the abi- 
lity of this country to contend with 
France, to our maritime means; but 
they entertain such an opinion of the 
supereminent military genius of Buo- 
naparte, and of the overwhelming 
strength of the military resources of 
France, as to look upon the British 
army. (the bravest and the finest un- 
doubtedly in the world) as fit only to 
wage a petty colonial war, or to wait 
in trembling apprehension at home 
for the moment, when the enemy, 
having consolidated all his means and 
collected all his might, shall at- 
tempt to number the British empire 
amongst his dependent provinces. 
For ourselves, we confess that these 
maxims are by no means congenial 
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to our feelings, or consistent with our 
notions of British policy. We can- 
not very readily understand what be- 
nefit, and particularly what security, 
is to follow from a mode of conduct- 
ing a war purely and systematically 
defensive. In the operations of an 
mdividual campaign, such a mode of 
warfare may be prudent and advan- 
tageous ; but it appears to us that the 
adoption of it, as a fixed principle, 
would give to the enemy every advan- 
tage which he could desire, and de- 
prive ourselves of every chance of 
terminating hostilities with safety or 
honour. Far from considering the 
state of Europe at the present mo- 
Ment as one which calls upon us to 
abandon alt idea of vigorously resist- 
ing Buonaparte upon the continent, 
we see in the struggles which have 
ennobied some, and in the reverses 
which have overturned others of the 
continental powers, an additional mo- 
tive for energy and perseverance on 
our own part: and from an attentive 
examination of the great military 
events of the last eighteen years, we 
are persuaded that by a manly and 
honcst resistance, even the genius of 
Buonaparte may be foiled, and the 
spell of French invincibility dissolved. 

It is on these accounts that we 
view with pleasure the work before 
us; and we think that Sir Robert 
Wilson has rendered an eminent ser- 
vice to his country, to Europe, and 
the world, by exhibiting an authentic 
narrative of the campa'gns in Poland, 
and by thus assisting in tearing away 
the mask with which exaggeration 
on the one hand, and pusillanimity 
on the other, have disguised much of 
the true character of Buonaparte’s 
strength. That Sir Robert Wilson 
was well qualified to give these de- 
tails to the public cannot be doubted, 
whether we consider the talents which 
he is known to possess, or the oppor- 
tunities which he enjoyed of witness- 
ing what he describes. The motives 
too which he states as having urged 
him to this undertaking, are highiy 
creditable to his feelings ; and he yery 
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naturally represents them to have 
been awakened ‘by the perusal of a 
French extra-oflicial narrative of the 
campaigns of 1806 and 1807, and by 
alate British publication on the cha- 
racter, customs, and manners of Rus. 
sia, with a Review of that work.’—~ 
With regard to the two latter publi- 
cations, we entirely concur with Sir 
Robert Wilson in the view which he 
entertains of their tendency, and of 
the injudicious tone of asperity in 
which they are expressed—a tone 
which many circumstances recorded 
in the book itself, pointed out by Sir 
Robert Wilson, render not only im- 
prudent, but unjustifiable. In fact, 
we are not without suspicion, that if 
our travellers do not experience in 
Russia that attention and hospitality 
to which they conceive theraselves 
entitled, the Russians c/ove are not to 
blame.— We assert, however, in com- 
mon with Sir Robert Wiilscn, (and 
we have no unsubstantial grounds 
for the assertion,) that the charge 
brought against Russia is totally un- 
founded; and we could add many 
names to the list which he has given 
of those to whom he could refer for a 
confirmation of his opinion. We do 
not indeed pretend to say that there 
are no defects in the Russian charac- 
ter; but we are disposed to make 
ereat allowances in favour of a peo- 
ple, who little more than a century 
ago were hardly to be considered as 
forming part of the uropean com- 
monwealth, and whose comparative 
backwardness in many points of civi- 
lization, may rather be attributed to 
the general slowness with which im- 
provement advances, than to any in- 
superable obstacles arising from the 
native character of those amongst 
whom its influence is extended. Be 
this however as it may, we think with 
Sir Robert Wilson, ‘ that the interests 
of Russia and of England are insepa- 
rably united ;? and we should consi- 
der it almost miraculous if the late 
selection of Bernacdotte to be Crown 
Prince of Sweden, and the extension 
of the French empire to the Hanse 








Towns, did not excite a degree of 
jealousy between Russia and France, 
which may, at no remote period, be 
attended with very important conse- 
quences. 

Looking therefore to the prospect 
of a return of that harmony which 
formerly subsisted between England 
and Russia, we are happy to deduce 
from the work before us the follow- 
ing inferences: first, that experience 
will have taught Pussia those causes 
of her former failure which depend- 
ed upon herself; and, secondly, that 
with the benefit of that experience, 
she may acquire the means of con- 
tending successfully with France... It 
is not for us to say how soon she 
may become sensible of the impolicy 
and danger of her present union with 
that power, or how soon (supposing 
that sense of danger to be created) 
she may feel herself in a condition to 
break the bonds by which she is at 
present fettered. We cannot but ad- 
mit, that if the marriage of Buona- 
parte with a Princess of Austria 
should give him such a commanding 
influence in the Cabinet of Vienna, 
as to compel that power to active co- 
operation with France against Russia, 
the difficulties of the latter country 
would be very materially increased. 
But the experience of all history 
tcaches us, that the connexions which 
such marriages form between States, 
naturally jealous of each other, are 
frail and fleeting. Can we suppose 
that Austria will not look with in- 
creasing anxiety to the recovery of 
those portions of her territory which 
have been wrested from her, and 
which, from their position and inter- 
nal resources, are, in a commercial, 
political and military sense, of such 
vast importance tothe prosperity and 
streneth of the Austrian empire ? 
Nothing which she can acquire on 
the side of Turkey or of Poland, can, 
as it strikes us, compensate, in point 
of feeling and interest, for the loss of 
the Venetian States ; for the dismem- 
berment of her hereditary dominions 
©n the side of Carinthia and Carniola ; 
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and, above all, for the sacrifice of the 
Tyrol, that gem-in the Austrian 
crown, torn from her after a struggle, 
which, whilst it excited the admira- 
tion, and kindled the enthusiasm 
of surrounding nations, must have 
taught Austria herself the intrinsic 
value of so. inestimable a possession. 
She may indeed be indignant at the 
conduct of Russia in the war of 1809; 
but she will recollect that the hosti- 
lities of that power were languid and 
evidently reluctant; and although at 
the peace of Vienna she was com- 
pelled to abandon a portion of her 
Polish territory to Russia, she will 
feel that her real enemy and spoiler 
is France, and that with France is 
her true and genuine quarrel. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that the conduct 
of Buonaparte towards Austria at 
the peace of Vienna, was a stroke of 
policy well calculated to forward his 
immediate views, we may still ven- 
ture to doubt the permanency of its 
effects; and, without following this 
course of reasoning into detail, we do 
not think that there is any thing in 
the present state of Evrope which ren- 
ders it improbable that Russia will 
sooner or later throw off the yoke of 
Buonaparte, and assert her native 
strength with vigonr and success. 
That strength may mceed have been 
shaken, and even for a time impair- 
ed, in the late tempestuous struggle : 
but is it therefore gone for ever, or 
has it necessarily been followed by 
irremediable debility and decay ? The 
branches of the tree may have been 
shattered, but the trunk and the root 
remain uninjured, and the sap still 
moves on in its regular course with 
healthy and undiminished circula- 
tion. 

We will now endeavour to lay be- 
fore our readers a view of the work 
itself. It is divided into two parts ; 
viz. remarks upon the character and 
composition of the Russian army, 
and a detailed account of the cam- 
paigns in which it was engaged. 
These divisions are however precede 
ed by a preface, which contains some 
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matter not to be passed over without 
notice. We have already expressed 
our approbation of the motives which 
led Sir Robert Wilson to undertake 
this publication, and our general 
coincidence in the vindication of the 
Russian character ; but there is one 
part of the preface which we cannot 
look upon as entitled to the same as- 
sent: we mean that which relates to 
the partition of Poland, and in which 
Sir Robert endeavours, as it appears 
to us, to palliate that atrocious trans- 
action. We really do not think that 
it was at all necessary, with a view 
to defend the present state of Russia 
from the aspersions thrown upon it 
by Dr. Clarke and others, to advert 
to this subject; nor does the author 
appear to have succeeded in his at- 
tempt. Our readers, however, shall 

judge for themselves. After quoting 
- various state papers in order to show 
that Russia was not only not guilty 
of religious persecution in Poiand, 
but that, on the contrary, her object 
was to secure the most perfect tole- 
ration, he adds,— 

‘ Persecution (speaking here of the per- 
secution exercised by the Polish govern- 
ment against the Dissidents) went on, and 
Poland was partitioned, so as to render 
her a less formidable agitator to the neigh- 
douring States. The erasure of Poland 
from the list of States has ever been deem- 
ed an atrocious outrage, but certainly Po- 
land had abused her independence. For 
nine hundred years this fine country (with 
very little intermission) had been the prey 
of factions and disorder, which had kept 
the bordering States in continual inguietude, 
whilst they desolated and degraded the 
people.’ 

And again— 

‘If the government of Poland had not 
been vicious, if the state of society had 
not been depraved, twelve millions of peo- 
ple would have found means to preserve 
their independence, when the inclination 
to become a nation was so prevalent ; nor 
would ambition have projected the subju- 
gation, or could Catherine have been ena- 
bled before the last partition to reply to a 
prelate of Poland, who was endeavouring 
to convince her that his country was a 
Sovereign State, independent of all other 


earthly power, and tbat there was an in- 
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justice in her Majesty’s proceeding to. 
wards it—‘ Reverend Father, if Poland 
was an independent State, you would not 
have been here to intercede for it; as it 
is, you can give me no security that your 
country will not fall under the dominion 
of those who may one day atiempt to dis- 
turb the happiness of my people. ‘To care 
for the present, and provide for the future 
safety of this empire, the Almighty has 
imposed on me the heavy duty of 2 Sove- 
reign: and to the accomplishment of our 
divine mission all earthly considerations 
must give place.” ? 


Now upon these passages we have 
to remark, that admitting (as we do) 
the accuracy of Sir Robert Wilson’s 
account of the government and insti- 
tutions of Poland, we cannot see in 
them any justification of the parti- 
tioning powers. They had nota right 
even to interfere with, much less to 
dismember, the territories of Poland, 
unless they could clearly and dis- 
tinctly show that the anarchy which 
prevailed in that country was dan- 
gerous to the security of their own 
States. They did indeed pretend to 
justify their conduct upon this prin- 
ciple ; but to us it is manifest ‘nat 
the radical vices of the Polish consti- 
tution, and the perpetual confusion 
which they introduced into every 
part of the country, so far from be- 
ing a cause of jealousy and alarm, 
were guarantees to the neighbouring 
States of her inability to do them 
mischief; and Sir Robert Wilson 
himself confirms this opinion, when 
he says in the preceding extract, 
‘that if the government of Poland 
had not been vicious, if the state of 
society had not been depraved, twelve 
millions of people would have found 
means to preserve their independ- 
ence ;’ for if these causes rendered 
them incapable of defending them- 
selves, how could they give them the 
means of endangering the safety of 
others? If they were so weak at 
home, what strength could they dis- 
play abroad? Upon the ground there- 
fore of self-defence, we think the pal- 
liation fails entirely ; and we are really 
surprized that the author should have 
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introduced into this justificatory part 
of his preface the speech of Cathe- 
rine, in which she affects to consider 
her career of injustice towards Po- 
land, as a duty imposed upon her by 
Providence for the security of her 
own subjects. She did mdeed make 
‘all earthly considerations give way’ 
upon this occasion; but they gave 
way not to the mandates of heaven, 
but to the violence of inflamed ambi- 
tion. In short, if there existed no 
other records of the partitions of Po- 
jJand, than the manifestoes by which 
it was attempted to justify them, we 
should still say that they were con- 
ceived in injustice, and executed 
vith every mark of insult, and in de- 
fiance of every principle of genero- 
sity or honour. 

With regard to what Sir Robert 
Wilson says of the general concilia- 
tory disposition of the Russian go- 
vernment towards its subjects, we are 
disposed to allow due weight to the 
following statement. 

* Public documents will authenticate, 
that so far from any existing desire to 
impose the shackles of slavery, extraor- 
dinary encouragements are given to the 
progress of freedom; and that the total 
abolition of slavery is the principle of the 
tussian government, which indefatigably 
pursues this difficult but noble object, and 
for which purpose a committee is at this 
very time sitting, under the superintend- 
ence of the Emperor.’ 

This undoubtedly is highly satis- 
factory, and most gratifying to every 
lover of rational liberty ; and we cer- 
tainly think that the tranquillity 
which Sir Robert afterwards repre- 
sents as having prevailed in the dis- 
tant and conquered provinces during 
the late war, when no troops were 
left to overawe them, may fairly be 
viewed as tending still farther to esta- 
biish the general fact of the concilia- 
tory character of the Russian govern- 
ment. We are at the same time not 
without our fears, that in a country 
of such vast extent, and still labour- 
ing under so many defects in its po- 


litical institutions, there must be, at 
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least in its extremities, many in- 
stances of individual oppression. 

We cannot conclude our comments 
upon Sir Robert Wilson’s prelace, 
without referring to his charge 
against Buonaparte for having pvi- 
soned his sick soldiers in Egypt, 
which he there renews. We shall 
however only observe, that we have 
not the smallest suspicion that he 
would have brought forward so grave 
an accusation without being himself 
thoroughly ; ~"suaded of the truth of 
the facts which he alleged; and 
that if be has hitherto failed in sub- 
stantiating the charge, it is not so 
much from any improbability in the 
thing itself, as from the difficulty and 
danger of producing such testimony 
as would constitute a decisive proof. 

We have detained our readers 
somewhat too long from a view of 
the main body of the work. It com- 
mences with a description of the 
Russian army, and Sir Robert points 
out with great minuteness and in a 
very interesting manner, the charac- 
teristics which mark the different 
parts of which it is composed. In 
his account of the infantry he repre- 
sents themh as possessing all the ma- 
terials requisite for forming complete 
soldiers ; and he records a variety of 
anecdotes which confirm ina striking 
manner his general description ot 
their character. We were particu- 
larly struck with the following in- 
stances of devoted intrepidity, one 
where the error of a commander ha 
exposed his troops to inevitable de- 
struction, and the other where the 
idea of gratifying their sovereign, and 
fulfilling his expectations, overpow- 
ered every other feeling. 

* “ Comrades, go not forwards into the 
trenches,” eried out a retiring party to an 
advancing detachment, “ retreat with us, 
or you will be lost, for the encmy are al- 
ready in pdssession.”—* Prince Potemkin 
must look to that,” replicd the com- 
mander, “ for it was he who gave us the 
order.—Come on Russians ”’ and he and 
a men marched forward and perish- 
a ; 
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The other instance occurred at 
Eylau. 

‘General Benningsen ordered the village 
of Eylau, which had been abandoned by 
mistake, to be recovered, and the columns 
were in motion, cnkuieted by an expression 
in the command, that the Emperor ex- 
pected his troops to execute the orders ; 
but afterwards thinking it advisable, as 
the enemy was greatly reinforced, to de- 
sist from the enterprize, he sent to coun- 
termand the service. ‘* No, no,” exclaim- 
ed every voice, “the Emperor must not 
be disappointed.” ’ | 

These are noble sentiments, and 
the nation which is actuated by them, 
can hardly fail to be emimently dis- 
tinguished in war. But we cannot 
forbear laying before our readers 
another trait which Sir Robert men- 
tions, because it gives rise to some 
reflections not inapplicable to our 
own country : 

‘The Russian, nurtured from earliest 
infancy to considcr Russia as the supreme 
nation of the world, always regards him- 
self as a component part of the irresisti- 
hie mass. Suwarrow professed the prin- 
ciple, and profiting of the prejudice, 
achieved with most inadequate means the 
most splendid success. The love of coun- 
try is pre-eminent, and inseparable from 
tlie Russian soldier. This feeling is para- 
mount, and in the very last hour his gaze 
is directed to its nearest confines. 


We have noticed this, because we 
think the feelings here described, are 
most worthy of our approbation, and 
because We have observed in some of 
our politicians, and in a certain class 
of writers who would sink all high- 
toned feeling in metaphysical refine- 
ment, a disposition to represent the 
love of country,(considered as a mere 
sentiment, and independent of the 
peculiar benefits which the institu- 
tions of a particular country may 
confer upon its inhabitants,) to be a 
sentiment worthy only of former bar- 
barism and antiquated prejudice. 
Now we are thoroughly persuaded 
that this feeling is essential to the 
maintenance of national independ- 
ence, and that those who calculate the 
value of their country, as they would 
the value of their estate, according 
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to the degree of personal profit or 
enjoyment which they derive from it, 
will never be found firm and constant 
In its support. We appeal, in justi- 
fication of this opinion, to the un- 
yielding courage which marked the 
conduct of the Russian soldiery, and 
to the splendid and sublime heroism, 
which has prompted the persevering 
resistance of Spain and Portugal. 
These countries. particularly the two 
latter, were not blessed with a free 
government ; they laboured under 
numberless abuses, and felt in every 
quarter the chilling influence of mis- 
guided despotism: but the people 
loved their country because it was 
their country, they fought for it be- 
cause they loved it, and thousands of 
them have sealed by their death the 
sincerity and warmth of their affec- 
tion. ‘This may be romantic and un- 
philosophical, but it 1s generous, it is 
noble. 

The account of the light infantry, 
the imperial guard, the cavalry and 
artillery, is well drawn up, and coin- 
cides in most particulars with other 
accounts which we have heard of 
them, although it may perhaps be 
thought that the partiality which gra- 
titude excites in Sir Robert Wilson 
towards the Russians, has rendered 
the panegyric passed upon their mi- 
litary establishments in general, ra- 
ther more warm than in strictness 
might be warrantable—We think 
however that the reader will be par- 
ticularly interested with his account 
of the Cossaques and their mode of 
fighting, of which we have reason to 
believe the gallant officer was not an 
idle spectator. It is impossible in- 
deed to peruse this detail without 
feeling the highest admiration for 
this singular race of people ; singular 
at least in the present state of the 
world, whether we consider their 
form of government, their modes of 
life, their various virtues, although 
clouded by a certain degree of fero- 
city and a disposition to plunder 
when removed from their own coun- 
try, or thejr activity and enterprize in 
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war. The following extract, will 
i}iustrate some points of this general 
description : 

‘When a British officer was observing 
“the retreat of Marshal Ney from Giitt- 
stadt, his dress and telescope attracted 
the attention of the enemy, who directed 
some eannon at him: the first ball struck 
the earth under his horse, and covered 
ihe animal and his rider with sods : a se- 
cond ball was fired with similar accuracy, 
when the attendant Cossaque rushed up 
to him with resentment in his features, and 
pointing at his helmet, desired him to 
change it with his cap; and on the offi- 
cer’s refusal, he attempted to snatch it 
from his head and. substitute his own: 
during this contest a shower of musket 
balls rendered the horses wild. and they 
flew apart. When the Cossaque was af- 
terwards asked by the Attaman, with 
feigned anger, for his own explanation of 
such disrespectful conduct, he replied, 
“ T saw that the enemy directed their fire 
at the English officer on account of his 
casque and plume;I was appointed by 
you to protect him, I knew you had 
marched with many Cossaques, but only 
one stranger; it was therefore my duty 
to avert mischief from him by attracting 
it to myself, and by so doing, preventing 
the sorrow you and every Cossaque would 
feel at the loss of a guest perishing in 
your service.” ” 


This is a specimen of the senti- 
ments and conduct of a people, of 
whom the 44th Bulletin of the French 
army, dated Warsaw, December 21, 
1806, does not scruple to speak in the 
following terms : 


‘There are no men so wretched and 
cowardly as the Cossaques: they are a 
scandal to human nature. They pass the 
Bug, and violate the Austrian neutrality 
every day, merely to plunder a house in 
Gallicia, or to compel the inhabitants to 
give them brandy, which they drink with 
great avidity. But since the late cam- 
paign, our cavalry is accustomed to the 
mode of attack made use of by these 
wretches; and notwithstanding their num- 
bers and their hideous ery upon these oc- 
casions, they await them without alarm; 
and it is well known that 2000 of these 
wretches are not equal to the attack of a 
squadron of our cavalry.’ 


Those who know any thing of the 
French cavatry, will be well able to 


appreciate the truth of the latter ob- 
Servation: and we wish we could 
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bring before the eyes of Buonaparte 
the following passage : 

‘Terror preceded the charge, and in 
vain discipline endeavoured to present an 
impediment to the protruding pikes. ‘The 
Juirassiers alone preserved some confis 
dence, and appeared to bafile the arm and 
the skill of the Cossaque; but in the bat- 
tle of Preuss Eylau, when the Cuirassiers 
made their désperate charge on the Rus- 
sian centre, and passed through an inter- 
val, the Cossaques bore down on them, 
speared them, unhorsed them, and in a 
few moments 530 Cossaques re-appeared 
in the field, equipped with the spoil of the 
shain’—p. 27. 

Many other instances of similar 
courage and superiority are recorded 
in this volume, and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the testimony of 
Sir Robert Wilson is at least as valu- 
able as the bulletins of the French 
Emperor. Indeed the coarse lan- 
guage in which Buonaparte speaks 
of the Cossaques, is with us a strong 
proof of the injury which they did to 
him ; for we have-.observed that he 
is abusive and contemptuous in pro- 
portion as he has reason to hate or 
fear; whether the object be the beau- 
tiful and high-minded Queen of Prus- 
sia, the daring Cossaque, the enthu- 
siastic resistance of Spain and Portu- 
gal, the skill and judgement of Lord 
Wellington, the vigorous exertions 
of the 5 “overnmént, or the 
freedom o. vtish people, which 
gives them iit to despise his 
menaceés, ana an arm to retaliate his 
ageressions. 

Sir Robert introduces many curi- 
ous traits of the Cossaques in general, 
and, in describing their Attaman Pla- 
tow, draws a most striking picture 
of that noble and distinguished chief. 
He appears to have risen from the 
ranks, and the detail of his services 
fully justifies the author’s observa- 
tion—* Proud and happy may his 
country be, if she always finds a chief 
with equal mind and virtues.’ If in- 
deed the most undaunted courage, 
the mest incessant activity and per- 
severance, and the most consummate 
coolness in the midst of difficulty and 
danger, are characteristics of an cmi- 
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nent warrior, Platow will not shrink 
from a comparison with the most 
distinguished of his rivals. 


* It was in this retreat (after the open- 
ing of the campaign of 1807) that Platow 
evinced a trait of that superior mind which 
attained his station, and which, if he had 
received a liberal education, would have 
rendered him one of the first men of the 
age, as indisputably he is one of the most 
eminent warriors. After Buonaparte had 
brought up a second corps of his army, 
(the brigades of { rajol, Durosnel and Bru- 
yéres, and the division of heavy cavalry 
under the orders of General Nansouty,) 
supported by the whole body he advanced 
with rapidity, resolved to overwhelm the 
rear-guards of Platow and Bragration, be- 
fore they passed the bridges of the river 
whieh flawed behind them, and to which 
they had to descend. The Cossaques 

saw the impending danger, and began to 
press back in confusion. Platow checked, 
but found the disorder increasing : he im- 
mediately sprang from his horse, exclaim- 
ing to the Cossaques, “ Let those who are 
base enough, abandon their Attaman.” 
The corrected lines paused. He gradu- 
ally moved, and with a waving hand kept 
back those who had trespassed, sent his 
orders with calmness, reached the town 
in order, halted at the bridge until every 
man had passed, destroyed it, and (stil 
on foot) proceeded on the other side of 
the town, struggling above ancle deep 
through the heavy sand: nor could the 
most tremendous cannonade, and the in- 
cessant fire of the French battalions, 
crowning the opposite heights, and who 
commenced their vollies as they formed 
successively, accelerate his pace, or in- 
duce him to mount his horse, until the ob- 
ject was attained, and superior duty obli- 
ged him, for the direction of other opera- 
tions. His mein, his venerable and sol- 
dier-like appearance, his solemn dignity 
of manner, combined with the awful inci- 
dents of the scene to render this one of 
the most imposing and interesting sights 
that could be witnessed. Itis afterwards 
stated of hum, that at Tilsitz, when the 
French gene Is sent to request leave to 
present their compliments to him in per- 
son, he answered, ** There might be peace 
between his Sovereign and Buonaparte, 
but no civilities between him and them,” 
and he ordered his sentries to admit no 
4'vench whatever in their circle, 

We confess that we are oldfashion- 
ed enough to admire the proud refu- 

sai of this sturdy veteran to share in 
the contaminating connexion which 











had infected many of those around 
him; and we are happy to believe 
that there were other noble minds, 
besides Platow, which deeply felt the 
degradation that had falien upon their 
Sovereign and their country. Stern- 
ness and severity, however, are not 
the only features in the Attaman’s 
character: he appears upon the foi- 
lowing occasion, to have graced the 
ruggedness of military heroism, with 
all the tenderness of friendship and 
affection; at the funeral of Colonei 
Karpow, a distinguished Cossaque 
officer, who had been killed ina most 
gallant affair with a body of Polish 
infantry at Omilow. 

‘ Platow reproached the Colonel’s party 
for not having revenged his death and de- 
voted themselves to sacrifice the enemy ; 


and when he kissed the forehead (accord. 
ing to custom) previous to the lid of the 


.coftin being closed, he could not refrain 


from tears: wiping them away, he ob- 
served, “that he did not weep for the lot 
of mortality, but that friends could not go 
together out of the world.”’ 


We could dwell with pleasure 
upon the good qualities of the Cos- 
saque Nation and their Attaman ; but 
we must hasten to the consideration 
of other subjects; and we have still-a 
few observations to make upon the 
remainder of what relates to the com- 
ponent parts of the Russian army. 

After some account of the Bas- 
quiers, the author proceeds to de- 
scribe the officers, the staff, the com- 
missariat, and the hospitals of the 
Russian army, and concludes this 
division with some general remarks. 
it is in these particulars that we c\s- 
cover the great and Jeading defects 
of their military system. Sir Robert 
observes that ‘with partial excep- 
tions, the inferior officers of the in- 
fantry are disqualified by the neglect 
of education, and the absence of those 
ac complishments which should dis- 
tinguish officers, as well as the sash 
and gorget. If the Russian troops 
had better regimental aids, they 
would, from their disposition to obe- 
dience, and habits of temperance, be 
as distinguished for their discipline, 
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as they are for their courage.” On 
the artillery officers, he observes ‘that 
those of inferior rank have not the 
came title to estimation as in the other 
European services, for their educa- 
tion 1s not formed with the same 
care, and their service does not re- 
ceive the same encouragement.’ 

No mention, we remark, is made 
of the engineers; nor does it appear 
throughout the course of the narra- 
tive, that this branch, so eminently 
essential in a defensive war, was ever 
brought much into play, except, per- 
haps, at the battle of Heilsberg ; we 
doubt, indeed, whether during any 
part of the campaign any precautions 
were taken for covering the passage 
of rivers by tétes-de-pont, and other 
defences, of which Buonaparte knows 
so well how to avail himself, and by 
which he is always careful to provide 
for the security of his retreat. The 
insufficiency of the Russian staff is a 
most serious evil in their army, and 
we are not surprized at the anxiety 
which Sir Robert represents them to 
have expressed for the services of 
General Anstruther, an officer of dis- 
tinguished merit. who feli a victim to 
his zeal and exertions with the army 
in Spain, under the command of the 
late Sir John Moore. We appre- 
hend, indeed, that the Russians have 
always felt their deficiency in this re- 
spect ; for we believe that under Su- 
warrow, in Italy, their Quarter Mas- 
ter General was an Austrian; and in 
the campaign of 1805, the duties of 
that station were -discharged by 
Austrian officers: first by General 
Schmidt, who was unfortunately kill- 
ed in an action near Crems on the 
Danube; and afterwards at Auster- 
htz, by General Weyrother. 

The Commissariat and Hospital 
}epartments also appear to labour 
under many defects; and it is obvi- 
ous how such deficiencies must tend 
to cripple the operations of an army, 
and that whilst they render victory 
more doubtful, they greatly increase 
the difficulty of following it up, when 
courage and perseverance have .ob- 
VoL. vi. c 
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tained it. It is, however, but just to 
remark, that these are not insur- 
mountable evils; and if we may 
judge by the improvements which 
have been made in the British army 
of late years in these essential 
branches, there can be no reason to 
suppose that those who direct the 
military ‘councils of Russia, will be 
slow to take advantage of their late 
experience, and to extract from for- 
mer failure the means of future suc- 
cess: indeed we have heard that their 
attention has for some time been par- 
ticularly directed to improvements in 
these important objects. 

We are now brought te the account 
of the campaigns of 1806 and 1807, 
in which the prowess and patience of 
the Russian troops were put to a most 
severe trial, and in which, notwith- 
standing the eventful want of success, 
these qualities were exhibited with 
peculiar lustre. We are ready, in 
the outset, to do justice to the clear 
detail which: Sir Robert Wilson has 
given of these operations, and to the 
interesting, and in many respects 
new points of view, in which he has 
placed them. We were prepared to 
find that the conduct of the Russians 
had been highly creditable to their 
steadiness and courage; but we were 
not altogether aware how much their 
activity and enterprize had annoyed 
the enemy, and, in some degree ut 
least, compensated for their inferio- 
rity of numbers. It is due also to 
General Lestoque, and the Prussian 
corps under his command, to point 
the attention of the reader to the use- 
ful and honourable part which they 
performed in these campaigns. and 
to the proofs which they exhibited 
(under circumstances the most dis- 
couraging) of that spirit which had 
been created by the wenius, and kept 
alive by the example of the great Fre- 
derick ; a spirit indeed which was 
not confined to General Lestoque and 
those who shared in the operations 
described by Sir Robert Wilson, but 
which had been previously manifest- 
ed by General Blucher, and the brave 
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men who accompanied his glorious 
retreat, after the battle of Jena. 

The first striking feature in these 
campaigns was the battle of Pultusk. 
Various affairs of more or less con- 
sequence had previously taken place, 
but this was the first occasion on 
which the main bodies of the con- 
tending armies came in contact with 
each other. Upon perusing Sir Ro- 
bert’s account of this affair, together 
with the more minute details of it, 
which are contained in the Appendix, 
and illustrated with plans, and com- 
paring them with the statements of 
the French Bulletins, it is, we think, 
quite obvious that the victory om ‘hat 
day was with the Russians: and al- 
though a variety of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances concurred in rendering it 
impossible for General Benningsen 
to take advantage of his success, yct 
we entirely agree in the opinion ex- 
pressed by Sir Robert of the conse- 
quences of the battle, and which we 
lay before the reader in his own 
words : 

‘The result of this affair made a verv 
favourable impression for the character of 
General Benningsen, and on the Russians. 
It was the first check which Buonaparte 
had experienced on the continent, a charm 
was broken, and the French army foresaw 
that their future combats would be no 
longer chases of pleasure. The Russian 
Generals resumed confidence. The stain 
of Austerlitz was effaced from their es- 
cutcheons, and the soldiers recognised 
themselves as not unworthy of the com- 
panions of Suwarrow. It was in vain that 
Buonaparte denied the victory. It wasin 
vain that he boasted the trophy of some 
cannon which the Russians had abandon- 
ed, in consequence of the state of the 
roads, on their subsequent mareh: he 
could not deceive the army. He was not 
abie even to rally his interrupted opera- 
tions, so as to pursue the offensive, until 
lie had possessed himself of what yet re- 
mained of Prussia; and thus, if he could 
not render the battle equivoeal in history, 
diminish the mischievous consequences of 
its loss. Jt was in vain that he announced 
the entire destruction of the Russian ar- 
my, and his consequent return to Warsaw, 
and here to repose until he chose to re- 
new the campaign. His march ha: been 
arrested, ali his enterprizes discomfited, 
and he had searcely proclaimed that he 
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had repelled the Russians eighty leagues, 
when the same Russians re-appeared in 
the field, to assure him with terrible eyi- 
dence of their existence.’ 

After this battle, the French army 
went into winter quarters; but we 
find that the Russians, ‘ instead of 
wandering with the hope of saving 
themselves behind their frontier, de- 
feated, disgraced, and fugitives, with- 
out artillery, means of transport, or 
baggage, and with the loss of 30,000 
men,’ as represented in the French 
Bulletins, undertook what Sir Robert 
Wilson justly calls, ‘a hardy and ac- 
tive movement ;’ beat up the canton- 
ments of the French left, and having 
gained various advantages in the field, 
and relieved the important fortress of 
Graudentz, compelled Buonaparte to 
abandon his winter quarters, and as- 
sembie his whole forces for offensive 
operations. In referring to this part 
of the campaign. we request the at- 
tention of our readers to the follow- 
ing circumstance, p. 85. 

‘In General Bernadotte’s baggage (ta- 
ken at Mohrungen), the money scized in 
the town of Eibing for his own pr vate 
use, 10,000 ducats, exclusive of 2500 for 
his staft, was recovered; and there were 
found, to a great amount, various pieces 
of plate, candlesticks, &c. bearing the 
arms of almost all the States of Germany. 
The marshal’s servant was so ashamed of 
this plunder, that he would not claim it, 
when purposely desired to point out his 
master’s property; but as the articles 
were taken in the marshal’s own quarters, 
and in his trunks, and were in such quan- 
tity, they must have been there with his 
knowledge. There was likewise found an 


5 
order for the reception of Buonaparie at 


Warsaw, directing where he was to be 
hailed with shouts of Vive 1’ Empereur, 
together with official accounts of actions 
prepared for publication, and private du- 
plicates with the real facts stated for Buo- 
Naparte’s own perusal.—General Benning- 
sen has the papers.’ 

Bernadotte is not the only general 
in the French service, who has adopt- 
ed this mode of rendering war a 
source of profit as well as glory. ‘he 
baggage of Dupont, when he surren- 
dered to Castanos in Andalusia, after 
the battle of Baylen, contained abun- 
dance of the same ill-gotten wealth. 
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We fear, indeed, that unless the high 
situation which the Swedes have 
lately thought fit to confer upon Ber- 
nadotte, should have changed his cha- 
racter and disposition, that nation 
will soon have cause to execrate his 
rapacity, and deplore their own im- 
prudence. It is, however, to the iat- 
ter part of the preceding extract, that 
we attach the greatest importance ; 
and we are glad that the circumstance 
is announced in such an authentic 
shape: it proves undeniably to what 
a rezular and well combined system 
of artifice Buonaparte had recourse, 
in order to throw around his actions 
that dazzling but fictitious lustre, 
which, having deluded nations almost 
into a belief of his supernatural pow- 
ers, has made them accessary to their 
own destruction. We will take the 
liberty of producing a later instance 
of this system. Our readers may, 
perhaps, recollect, that in the Moni- 
teur of November 23, 1810, there ap- 
peared a letter, purporting to be writ- 
ten by Massena, and dated Alenquer, 
November 3d. It is stated to have 
been brought to Paris by General 
Foix, and amongst other thing's it re- 
presents Massena as denying the 
truth of the accounts which he pro- 
fesses to have read m the English 
newspapers, respecting the condition 
of his army. 

Now, not to observe, that it is next 
to imposs:ble that General Foix could 
have marched from Alen-juer to Pa- 
ris, even if he had been altogether 
free from interrnption, within the 
period in question; we assert, wpon 
no slight grounds, that he actually 
left the French army on the 7th of 
October. As to what Massena is 
made to say about the accounts in 
the English newspapers, this again 
is evidently false ; for the paragraphs 
referred to appeared in this country 
after the receipt of letters from Por- 
tugal, of the 14th of October, and 
consequently no newspaper contain- 
ing them could have reached the 
French army bythe 3d of November. 
We think it therefore obvious, that 
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no letter, bearing that date, conveyed 
under those circumstances, and con- 
taining those passages, was ever re- 
ceived at Paris, and that pure fiction 
was resorted to, in urder to tranquil- 
lise the minds. of the people, in regard 
to the state of the army in Portugal. 
So deeply Jaid is this plan of deceit, 
and so essential does it appear to the 
operations of the French governmcnt, 
that it is extended not merely to the 
details of military operat'ons, but to 
every department of literature, which 
has any (even the most remote’ re- 
ference to political questions. It 1s 
not for us to determine how long 
these deceptions may continue to 
produce the consequences which we 
conceive to fow from them; we ne- 
vertheless think it a matter of no 
small importance. that the imposture 
should be detected, and the world 
know that doctiments, stan.ped with 
the authority of Buonaparte himself, 
are intentionally faise and fraudulent. 
We return to the progress of the 
campaign. 

As soon as it was ascertained that 
the whole french army was in mo- 
tion to attack the Russians, General 
Benningsen felt the necessity of re- 
tiring ; and after having experienced 
ereat difficulties, and no sniaii loss 
during the retreat, (which appears to 
have been most abiy and gailantly 
protected by Prince Bragration,) the 
Russian army took up its position in 
the rear of Preuss lyiau, and pre- 
pared for the conflict which was ob- 
viously about to ensue. If it would 
not greatly exceed our limits, we 
would gladly present our readers 
with the whole of Sir Robert’s able 
account of the important events of 
the 7th and 8th of February ; but we 
must content ourselves with recom- 
mending an attentive perusal of it, 
and with giving the following ex- 
tract, explanatory of the grounds 
which determined General Benning- 
sen to retire upon Keenigsberg : 

‘ About eleven o’clock, (on the night of 


the 8th, the Russian generals assembled, 
still on horseback, when General Benning- 
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sen informed the circle, that he had deter- 
mined, notwithstanding his success, to fall 
back upon Kenigsberg, for he had no 
bread to give bis troops, and their ammu- 
nition was expended ; but by a positiom in 
the neighbourhood of such a city, his ar- 
my would be certain of every necessary 
supply, and be assured of the means of 
re-equipping itself, so to appear again 
in the field, before the enemy could repair 
his losses. 

‘All the Russian Generals entreated 
General Benningsen to keep the field, and 
not to render nugatory a victory so dearly 
bought. They assured him that the ene- 
my was in retreat, that his own army was 
ready to advance at the moment; and Ge- 
neral Knoring and General Tolstoy (the 
Quarter Master General, and second in 
command) offered to move forward, and 
attack whatever troops Buonaparte might 
have railied, and thus complete their vic- 
tory : and at all events they pledged their 
lives, that if he but remained on his ground, 
the enemy would retire altogether. Ge- 
neral Lestoque also urged the same argu- 
ments; but General Benningsen thought 
it his duty not to incur the hazard of a re- 
inforcement of fresh troops, enabling the 
enemy to cut off his communications with 
Koenigsberg. He found the privations of 
his army pressing heavily upon their phy- 
sical powers. He knew his own loss was 
not less than 20,000 men, and he was not 
then aware of the full extent of the ene- 
my’s disorganization and loss, which was 
afterwards found to exceed 40,000 men, 
including 10,000 who hac quitted their 
colours, under pretence of escorting 
wounded, &c. he therefore persevered in 
his original determination, directed the 
order of his march, and after thirty-six 
hours passed on horseback, without any 
food, and being almost exhausted, placed 
himself in a house, filled with hundreds of 
dead and dying, to obtain an hour’s re- 
pose.’ 


The retreat of the army was unmo- 
lested ; nor was it till two days after 
the battle that the French advanced 
in pursuit : their forward movements, 
however, were attended with very bad 
success, and the author mentions a 
variety of serious affairs of cavairy, 
in which the enemy suffered consi- 
derable loss, and which are altogether 
sunk in the French Bulletins, or very 
slightly noticed. In the mean time 
Buonaparte tried the effect of a pro- 
position for an armistice with Prus- 
ia, Which the King had the courage 


and magnanimity to refuse; anf 
finally, on the 19th of February, the 
whole French army retired (not with- 
out much molestation and loss) into 
their cantonments in front of the 
Vistula. 

‘The battle of Eylau was one of the 
most sanguinary and desperate that 
has occured in modern times; and 
was attended by consequences which 
materially affected the relative situa- 
tion of the two armies. It appears 
by an intercepted dispatch, addressed 
to Bernadotte, which fell into the 
hands of General Benningsen at the 
end of January, that when Buonaparte 
broke up his first winter quarters, his 
object was to cut off the Russian 
army from their frontiers. The ac- 
cidental knowledge of this intention, 
rendered the project abortive, at least 
in its full extent; but Buonaparte 
felt the necessity of driving back the 
Russians beyond the Pregel, and of 
obtaining possession of Koenigsberg, 
to be so strong, that he pressed the 
Russian army with considerable vi- 
gour: and so confident was the expec- 
tation of securing Koenigsberg, and 
the supplies of all sorts which were 
collected in that town, that Berthier 
wrote to the Empress Josephine, on 
the 7th of February : 

‘We shall be at Koenigsberg to-mor- 
row :’ and he adds— Since leaving winter 
quarters we have made about 10,0U0 pri- 
soners, taken twenty-seven pieces of Can- 
non, and killed and wounded a great num- 
ber, without taking into account the ad- 
vantages which must result from the 
whole, and ultimately prove fatal to the 
enemy.’ 

These objects, however, were frus- 
trated by the battle of Eylau, which 
nevertheless Buonaparte represented 
as a decisive victory on his part. 

‘ He gains the victory,’ says Sir Robert 
Wilson, ‘ according to his own account; 
but what are the results of this most san- 
guinary battle ? What are the advantages 
that he obtains (~The maintenance of his 
position in the field, and the occupation on 
the succeeding day of the Russian ground; 
a state of inaction for eight days, except 
with his cavalry, which is disgraced and 
defeated with heavy loss in every rencon- 

tre ; the retreat of his army on the tenth 


















day, after having endured the greatest 
distress from famine and pestilence, and 
the abandonment of a great part of his 
wounded, tumbrils, &c.’ 

\We consider these facts as abun- 
dantly sufficient to show that the 
French had not much to boast of at 
Eylau ; and nothing can be more 
contemptible than the mode by which 
Buonaparte attempted in a subse- 
quent bulletin, to account for not 
having taken possession of Keenigs- 
berg. ‘It was fortunate,’ he says, 
‘for that town, ‘hat it did not come 
qwithin the filan of the French Gene- 
rals to drive the Russtans from the 
position which they occufied in its 
neighbourhood.’ Thisstatement our 
readers will observe, is directly at 
variance with the letter of Berthier, 
to which we have already referred. 
Sir Robert informs us, 

‘That the corps of the French army 
were (upon returning into winter quar- 
ters) extremely weak, and that in addi- 
tion to the casualties of the field, sickness 
wus so prevalent, that in Warsaw alone, 
there were 25,000 men in the hospitals, 
and that the French cavalry were entirely 
unfit for active service. To repair these 
losses, Buonaparte raised the siege of 
Coiberg, nearly evacuated Silesia, order- 
ed under the severest penalties, a new 
levy in Switzerland; marched troops from 
Dalmatia, Calabria, Italy, and the very in- 
valids of Paris, to recruit his army in Po- 
land: and in a message to the Senate, da- 
ted Osterode, March the 10th, demanded 
anew Conscription of the year 1808.’ 

In the interim the main bodies of 
the respective armies continucd inac- 
tive in their cantonments ; but Buo- 
naparte, feeling the vast importance 
of obtaining Dantzic, and thus secur- 
ing the line of the Vistula, determin- 
ed to press the siege of that fortress ; 
the investment of which, we find by 
one of the bulletins, was completed 
on the 14th of March. Many inter- 
esting events occurred during the 
siege, and different attempts were 
made, but without success, to relieve 
the place. The last was on the 18th 
of May, when an English vessel of 
twenty-two guns, endeavoured to 
force her way up the Vistula, in or- 
der to introduce a supply of pow- 
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der into the garrison. This at- 
tempt however failed, like the rest, 
and 


‘Dantzic,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, ‘ was 
reduced to the last extremity ; General 
Kalkreuth had protracted the defence to 
a most extraordinary length (fifty-two 
days open trenches.) He had done all 
that ability and loyalty could effect ; he 
had applied, he had exhausted every re- 
source, and could entertain no hope of 
succour. Therefore as the enemy were 
preparing to storm the Hacklesberg, he 
proposed to capitulate, if allowed to re- 
tire with his garrison and arms, on condi- 
tion of not serving, without being regu- 
larly exchanged, for one year, against 
France or her allies.’ 

The garrison had originally con- 
sisted of 16,000 men; besides two 
Russian battalions, and some Cos- 
saques: it had suffered, however, 
severe losses during the siege, and 
when, on the 27th of May, it march- 
ed out for Koenigsberg, did not ex- 
ceed 9000 men. 

As the war was concluded within a 
very few days after the fall of Dant- 
zic, we wiil finish our sketch with 
the principal events of the campaign, 
before we enter upon the considera- 
tions which press upon our minds in 
tracing the progress of this import- 
ant contest. 


‘ On the third of June, notwithstanding 
the surrender of Dantzic had disengaged 
39,000 of the enemy’s troops; notwith- 
standing the Russian means had not been 
subsequently augmented, General Ben- 
ningsen proposed a plan of operations, by 
which he hoped to cut off Marshal Ney; 
and, if successful, to fall on Marshal 
D’Avoust, at Allenstein. Circumstances 
retarded the march until the 5th; when 
the Prussians, 10,000 stong, and the Rus- 
sians 75,000 strong, (exclusive of 17,000 
under General Tolstoy on the Narew) im- 
mediately under the command of General 
Benningsen, opened the campaign against 
an enemy, who could oppose to that force 
180,000 men, and who had re-collected 
between the Vistula and the Memel, by 
the most vigorous exertions that Buona- 
parte had ever occasion to make (exer- 
tions unparalleled in the history of Eu- 
rope) 190,000 men, including the garrison 
of Dantzic, whilst his cavairy had been 
reinstated, almost renewed, by considera- 
ble remounts drawn from Silesia, and the 
country about Elbing.’ 
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The first operations of the Rus- 
sians, being directed principally 
against the single corps of Marshal 
Ney, were attended with some suc- 
cess, and the enemy was driven back 
from his advanced position with 
considerable loss. On the 8th of 
June, ‘in consequence of some in- 
formation from prisoners, General 
Benningsen determined to fall back 
with his army upon Heilsberg, leav- 
ing Prince Bragration to cover the 
retreat of his left, and General Pla- 
tow the right. ‘The conduct of these 
two officers during this arduous ope- 
ration was highiy meritorious; for 
although Prince Bragration had only 
1500 cavalry, and 5000 infantry, and 
General Platow only 2000 Cossaques, 
and a regiment of Hussars, they not 
only succeeded in protecting the re- 
tiring army from insult, but upon 
different occasions resumed the of- 
fensive with great vigour and effect. 

*On'the 10th, the French, being now 
concentrated, (except the corps of Vic- 
tor, which was maneuvring on the leit, ) 
and composed of the corps of Marshals 
Ney, Lasnes, D’Avoust, Mortier, Oudi- 
not’s division, the Imperial Guard, the 
Cavalry under Murat, advanced upon 
Heilsberg, and drove in the advanced 
posts of the troops stationed to observe 
Aheir approach.’ 

This movement was followed by a 
most desperate and bloody action, in 
which the Russians maintained their 
position ; their Joss however was very 
severe; and General benningsen, 
conceiving in the course of the en- 
suing day, that the enemy were 
marching upon Keenigsberg, detach- 
ed General Kaminskoy with 9000 
men, to support General Lestoque, 
in his defence of that place, and 
moved himself in the night of the 
11th of June, across the Aller, in or- 
der to march upon Wehlau, and 
maintain the line of the Pregel. On 
the 13th, in the evening, the army 
reached Friedland, from whence a 
body of French hussars had in the 
morning been driven by the Russian 
cavalry. On the following day was 
fought the battle of Friedland, which 
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decided the campaign, and terminat- 
ed the war. The circumstances 
which led to this fatal action are ex- 
plained in the following passage : 


‘ From the information of the prisoners, 
General Benningsen believed that Oudi- 
not’s corps, so shattered at Heilsberg, was 
alone stationed at Posthenen, about three 
miles in front of Friedland, on the road to 
Keenigsberg. Having occupied the town, 
and thrown forward some cannon to cover 
it from insult during the night, he deter- 
mined, at four o’clock in the morning, to 
fall upon Oudinot with a division and com- 
plete his extinction ; accordingly he order- 
ed a division to cross the Aller, and ad- 
vance to the attack. The enemy at first 
showed but a very small force, which en- 
couraged perseverance in the enterprize ; 
but by degrees resistance so increased, 
that another division was ordered ‘to cross 
the Aller, and in addition to the town 
bridge, the construction of three pontoon 
bridges was directed. A heavy cannon- 
ade soon commenced, the enemy’s tirail- 
leurs advanced, columns presented them- 
selves, cavalry formed on the Russian 
right flank, and General Benningsen, in- 
stead of a rencontre with a crippled divi- 
sion, found himself seriously engaged, not 
only with Oudinot, but with the two sup- 
porting corps of Lasnes and Mortier, sus- 
tained by a division of dragoons under 
General Grouchy, and by the curiassiers 
of General Nansouty, while his own feeble 
force was lodged in a position which was 
untenable: from which, progress could 
not be made against an equal force, nor 
retreat be effected without great hazard, 
and when no military object could be at- 
tained for the interests and reputation of 
the Russian army, whose courage had 
been sufficiently established, without tilt- 
ing for fame as adventurers who have no- 
thing to lose and every thing to win.’ 


Without entering into a descrip- 
tion of the battle itself, it is easy to 
anticipate the consequences which 
were likely to ensue from engaging 
under circumstances such as we 
have just stated: the Russian army 
was totally defeated—but as an army 
it was not diseraced, and we have pe- 
culiar pleasure in quoting in this 
place the language of Lord Hutchin- 
son, who appears from a passage of 
his dispatches, to have done ample 
justice to their extraordinary valour ; 
a valour, 
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‘ Which he wants terms sufficiently 
strong to describe, and which would have 
rendered their success undoubted, if cou- 
rage could alone ensure victory : but what- 
ever may be the event, the officers and 
men of the Russian army have done their 
duty in the noblest manner, and are justly 
entitled to the praise and admiration of 
every person who was witness of their con- 


duct.’ 


We have before remarked on the 
conduct of General Lestoque and the 
Prussians: but during no period of 
the two campaigns did that General 
display more talents than in the ma- 
nazement of his retreat upon Kee- 
nigsberg, when the advance of the 
French army in the beginning of 
June separated him from the main 
body of the Russians, and in his sub- 
sequent movements to join General 
Benningsen on the right bank of the 
Memel. In this situation of affairs, 
the Emperor Alexander was in an un- 
happy moment induced to enter into 
negociations for peace : 

‘Thus,’ says Sir Robert Wilson, ‘ ter- 
minated the campaign and the war: a war 
in which Russia, with the feeble numerical 
aid of Prussia and the partial aid of Swe- 
den, had been opposed not only to France, 
but to Switzerland, Italy, Saxony, the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, part of Poland, 
and even Spain (for the advance of the 
Spanish troops into the north of Germany, 
enabled Mortier’s corps to join the grand 
army) a combination of force of which the 
Russians might have said, as the Great 
Frederick when enumerating his enemies, 
Ido not know that there will be any shame 
for me in being defeated, but Iam sure 
there could be no great glory for them in 
defeating me.’ 

ven against such a powerful com- 
| bination, the resistance of Russia was 
of so decided and energetic a charac- 
ter, that during the progress ofthe war 
Buonaparte had been induced, upon 
more occasions than one. to solicit 
peace, and in order to recruit his shat- 
tered forces for the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1807, compelled, (as we have 
before had occasion toobserve) todraw 
reinforcements from every quarter of 
his dominions. We believe, indeed, 
that he admitted himself, to the Em- 
Peror of Russia, at lilsitz, that the 
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passage of the Vistula, and carrying 
of the war to the frontiers of Russia, 
in the inhospitable climate of a Polish 
winter, was ‘une bétise:’ and that 
his loss, since he first crossed that 
river, was not less than 119,000 men. 

With all our admiration, however, 
of the courage of those who caused 
so destructive a loss to the French 
army in the short period of six 
months, we cannot conceal from our- 
selves the conviction that great errors 
were committed by the Russian Ge- 
neral. Sir Robert Wilson has with 
equal propriety and delicacy abstain- 
ed from pointing them out; but in 
fact the mere perusal of his narrative 
is sufficient to make them intelligibie. 
It is obvious, in the first place, that 
time was unnecessarily lost, and the 
Russian army exposed to the most 
imminent hazard, when after the af- 
fair of Mohrungen, at the end of Ja- 
nuary, General Benningsen, upon the 
concentration of the French, deter- 
mined not to retire at once from that 
place, but making a flank movement 
by his left to Yankowo, there to await 
the issue of a general action. The 
position which was there taken up, 
appearsto havebeen an extremely un- 
favourable one, and he was compelled 
with a greatly inferior force to retreat 
in the presence of the enemy, whose 
superiority enabled him not only to 
press the main body of the Russian 
army with vigour, but to manceuvre 
upon their right, and nearly to cut off 
their communication with General 
Lestoque. 

The ground chosen for battle at 
Eylau appears also to have been ex- 
posed to great disadvantages, as we 
find that * the French position domi- 
neered it so completely, as to expose 
the minutest object to their fire :’ 
and it is afterwards stated, ‘ that the 
French cannon replied with vigour 
and effect, as every man in the Rus- 
sian army was exposed from head to 
heel.’ With regard to General Ben- 


ningsen’s determination to retreat af- 
ter the battle. we do not presume to 
give an opinion, as’ the propriety of 























the course to be adopted under such 
circumstances, must depend upon a 
variety of considerations, into which 
we cannot feel ourselves competent 
to enter.. We are, moreover, ex- 
tremely unwilling to follow the exam- 
ple of many persons in this country, 
who deriving all their knowiedge of 
military matters from the ignorant 
comments of ignorant scribblers, con- 
demp every officer as incapable, whose 
mode of conducting the diticult and 
complicated operations of war, does 
not exactly accord with their own ex- 
travagant and presumptuous notions. 
But aithough we wouid hesitate on 
points of a doubtful nature, yet we 
cannot but be sensibie, that there are 
errors sufficientiy obvious, even to 
those who have no practical know- 
ledze of military affairs. Among 
these we reckon the determination 
of the Russian General to open the 
campaign in June 1807, with a force 
so extremely inferior to that of his 
antagonist; whereas, it is manifest, 
that, situated as he was, with the 
knowledge that an eifort was about to 
be made by England; and that jos- 
sibly such an efiort might have been 
powerfully seconded from other quar- 
ters, delay ought to have regulated 
every movement, and that above all 
things a general engagement was to 
be avoided. Untortunately these con- 
siderations did not operate upon his 
mind ; and he not only assumed the 
offensive when he should have retired, 
but suffered himseif to be drawn into 
a general action, in a position where 
success was hardly possible, and 
where defeat was destruction: one 
circumstance indeed occurred at 
Friediand, which would scarcely be 
credible if it were not communicated 
by so unimpeachabie a witnéss as Sir 
Robert Wilson: we mean the total 
ignorance in which the Kussian Gene- 
rals seem to have been of the fords 
by which the defeated army crossed 
the Aller, the accidental discovery 
of which saved them from annihila- 
tion. 

It affords a convincing proof of the 
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lamentable deficiency of their staff, 
and, combined with the other events 
of that fatal day, renders it quite 
painful to peruse the description of 
it: ‘ Never,’ we may say with our au- 
thor, § was resolution more heroic, or 
patience more exemplary than that 
displaved by the Russians—Never was 
a sacrilice of such courage more to be 
deplored.’ We do indeed deeply de- 
plore the sacrifice, and the train of 
calamitous consequences which re- 
sulted from it, to England and to the 
world. But has Engiand nothing 
wherewith to reproach herself? Has 
she no ‘ compunctious visitings of 
nature,’ for the cold and timid policy 
which locked up her treasure and her 
streneth, at a moment when a liberal 
application of them might perhaps 
have turned the scale, and saved the 
falling fortunes of the continent? 

Without entering into a more de- 
tailed view oi these questions, and 
above all, without referring invidi- 
ously to those who conducted the ad- 
ministration of this country, we have 
little hesitation in saying, that the 
timely interference of /ngland might, 
and perhaps would, have produced 
the most decisive and fortunate re- 
sults. We should have thought it 
wise for England to stretch out her 
arm to an ally whose fidelity and re- 
solution were so nobly displayed 
throughout the war, tijl disappoint- 
ment and distrust alienated her affec- 
tions, and threw her in a moment of 
defeat and despondency into the arms 
of France. Indeed a general system 
of opposition to that ambitious and 
restless power, is not more accordant 
with our safety than our interest. 
Vhe cective resistance, which has been 
partially attempted by one adminis- 
tration. and abandoned by another, 
must become the fixed principle both 
of the government and of the people. 
Thus only can our independence be 
secured—thus only can the exalted 
rank which nature intended us to 
hold among the nations of the earth 
be gained, and permanently esta- 
blished. 
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Sir Robert Wilson claims indul- 

ence from the public, *‘ on account 
of the motives which led him to pre- 
sent his work to their notice, and he 
trusts that he may disarm the hosti- 
lity of contemporary writers by the 
modesty of his literary pretensions.’ 
The public, we are confident, will 
grant the indulgence, and if we may 


judge from our own feelings, will: 


peruse it with interest and gratifica- 
tion: and it is because we decidedly 
approve the manly tone and spirit in 
which itis written. andthe general sub- 
stance of its contents, that we venture 
to suggest to the author, that its value 
would not have been diminished if 
the construction had been somewhat 
more grammatical, and the style less 
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rhetorical and ornamented. There 
are indeed some passages so involvid 
in their arrangement, that it recut: cs 
more pains than ordinary readers con 
be expected to bestow, to discever 
their real import. Those to whom 
it may be agreeable to find fault, niay 
animadvert upon them more at lary c, 
we shall content ourselves with mre 
ly noticing the fact; and if. after © 
discussion of the great questions 
which are involved in the subject of 
this work, we were to descend to 
more trifling considerations, we woi !d 
add. that it is so unnecessarily expeii- 
sive, as to check that circulation, to 
which, on many accounts, it is enii- 
tled. 





FROM THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Fhe History of Mauritius and the neighbouring Islands, &c. &e. 


By Charles Grant, 


Viscount de Vaux. 4to. pp. 571. London. G. and W. Nicol. 


THE unfortunate result of the 
gallant attack by the four frigates un- 
der the orders of Captain Pym, gave 
to the ene:ny, for a few days, the na- 
val ascendancy in the seas contiguous 
to the Isle of France. In the first 
moments of dismay, this event was 
considered to be fatal to our neditated 
expedition, the arimament prepared 
for this purpose being actually on its 
passage from India. As soon, how- 
ever, as the gloom began to disperse, 
exertions were made at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and at the neig hbouring 
Isle of Bourbon, to dispute the supe- 
riority of the enemy, which were 
probably never surpassed. Four ships 
inthe Kast India Company's service 
were speedily manned and e:uipped 
forthe purpose : but the gallant Row- 
ley, whose conduct appears above all 
Praise, had already accomplished this 
object. By the capture of the lrench 
commodore’s ship, La Venus, and the 
recapture of the Africaine and Ceylon, 
the command of those seas was again 
Vou. vi. D 


our own; and from that instant the suc- 
cess of the expedition could no low ¢r 
be doubtful. The result has deprived 
the enery of his last colony, anc oi 
the only means of annoying our c: 
tensive and valuable commerce in ‘lie 
Indian seas. | 

With a view of communicating to 
our readers a concise, but compre- 
hensive, sketch of the probable ad- 
vantages to be expected from tiis 
acquisition, we had recourse to the 
volume now before us, as being the 
largest, and, we believe, the lati: st 
work which professes to descibe 
those islands, if we except a smiuil 
pamphlet by ¢ An Officer of the 21»- 
pedition against Bourbon.? We know, 
indeed, that the Viscount’s book co.- 
tained the greater part of all that sod 
been written or published on the |»! 
of France, within the last century, 
together with other matters wi. h 
had little or no connection with * {:¢ 
History of Mauritius.” We kg’, 
too, that it was made up from ix 
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‘ sailing directions,’ the ‘ remarks,’ 
the * observations,’ and the ‘ descrip- 
tions’ of navigators and hydrogra- 
phers from D’Aprés de Manivillette 
to Alexander Dalrymple; but we 
were not prepared to meet with so 
many agreeable biographical digres- 
sions as we actually found there. We 
have the * Life’ of M. de la Bourdon- 
nas, * An account of the Greville fa- 
mily,’ the * Life of D’Aprés de Ma- 
nivillete, of M. Abbé de la Caille. 
M. le Gentil, Royal Academician, 
Count de Lally, and, strange as it 
may appear, of Hyder Ally Khan; 
from whom we are transported back 
to that distinguished barbarian Timur 
Beg. The reader will wonder how 
the Viscount contrived to bring these 
scraps of biography into a ‘ History 
of the Mauritius,’ but his surprize 
will cease when he opens this huge 
quarto, and finds it ‘a mighty maze’ 
resembling the variegated patchwork 
of some industrious lady; with this 
difference however, that, in the latter, 
the coloured remnants are disposed 
on something like system, whereas 
the patchwork before us is thrown 
together at random. We verily be- 
lieve that of the 571 pages of this 
closely printed volume, there are 
scarcely 50 which can be ascribed to 
the editor, and even these perhaps 
might have been omitted without much 
injury to the book. The following 
morceau of natural history, which 
we conscientiously believe to be ori- 
ginal, will enable our readers to judge 
for themselves: 


‘The scorpion, which has very long 
claws, increases its shell every year. Its 
old-claws become useless, and it forms 
new ones. It may be asked, what it has 
done with the old ones? In the same man- 
ner the porcelaine has a thick mouth which 
is formed in such a way that it cannot aug- 


ment its revolutions on itself, if it does 


not succeed in destroying the obstacles to 
its opening. It is not improbable, that 
these animals possess a liquor capable of 
dissolving the walls of the roof, which 
they wisa to enlarge, and if this dissolvent 
€xisis, it might be employed tor the stone 
in the bladder, and to destroy those glu- 








. 


tinous humours, which resemble the frimg 


materia of shells.’ P. 62. 


We have nothing farther to offer 
on the Viscount’s book than our frank 
avowal that it bids defiance to the ana. 
lytic art, and is beyond the power of 
criticism: we shall proceed therefore 
to give a summary account of our 
newly acjuired possessions, endea- 
vouring to point out in what way; and 
to what extent, they are likely to be. 
conmie subservient to the commercial 
and political interests of the British 
empire. 

The first discovery of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon appears to have 
been made by Don Pedro Mascareg- 
nas, a Spanish navigator, in the year 
1505; to the former of them he gave 
the name of Cerné, and on the latter 
conferred his own. At that time they 
are represented as being uninhabited 
by man, and even destitute of every 
species of quadruped. After this 
period, the two islands were occa- 
sionally visited by Spaniards and 
Portugueze; but it does not appear 
that any attempt was made by either 
nation to form establishments upon 
them. They served merely as points 
to touch at for refreshing their crews 
and replenishing their stock of water. 
In the year 1598. the Dutch admiral 
Van Neck landed on Cerné, and, find- 
ing it unoccupied, thought fit to con- 
fer on it the name of Mauritius, in 
honour of the Prince of Orange. 

In August 1601, the Dutch navi- 
gator Hermansen put into Mauritius 
for water. The boat was absent nearly 
a month, and, on her return, brought 
off a Frenchman who had been disco- 
vered on the island. The account he 
gave of himself was, That he had 
embarked in London on an English 
vessel bound to the East Indies ; that 
she was lost near Malacca, where 
all the crew died except himself, 
four Englishmen, and two negroes; 
that these seven people seized an In- 
dian junk, with the intent of return- 
ing to England; that the negroes, 
after failing in an attempt to get pos- 
session of the vessel, threw themselves 
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‘nto the sea; that she was driven upon 
the coast of Mauritius, whence the 
English put to sea again to continue 
the voyage, but that he, the F'rench- 
man, was resolved to remain there, 
rather than encounter new hardships; 
that he had been nearly two years 
without the sight of a human creature, 
aid that his sole sustenance was the 
fruit of the date palin and the flesh of 
turtles. His bodily strength, it seems, 
had not failed him, but his under- 
standing was considerably impaired. 
His clothes had gradually failen to 
pieces, and he was found in a state 
approaching to nakedness. 

From this period the Dutch were in 
the practice of calling at Mauritius 
for water and turtles; but it was not 
until the year 1644 that they began 
to think of making a regular establish- 
ment upon it. Whatever that esta- 
blishment mivht have been, it is cer- 
tain that it failed of success ; for, 
towards the end of the century, they 
abandoned the island altogether. 

In the mean time, M. de Flacourt, 
a director of the French East India 
Company, who had proceeded ona 
mission to the Island of Madagascar, 
passed from thence to Mascaregnas, 
and, finding it unoccupied, formed a 
settlement upon it in the year 1657, 
and gave it the name of Bourbon. 
From Bourbon a few families went to 
Mauritius, which the Dutch had aban- 
doned, and in 1712 established them- 
selves on the island, changing its name 
to that of the Isle of France. The 
neighbouring island of Bourbon, in 
the heat of revolutionary frenzy, was 
named, we know not why, Re-union, 
which, in the servility of adulation, 
was afterwards sunk in that of Buona- 
parte ; at the same time Port Louis, 
the capital of the Isle of France, was 
dignified with the name of Port Na- 
Poleon. It is to be hoped, however, 
that we shall not sanction these names 
of modern prostitution. 

The Isle of France, situated to the 
eastward. of Madagascar, between 
the 20th and 21st degree of southern 
latitude, and about 58° 30’ of eastern 
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longitude, is, according to the mea- 
surement of the Abbé de la Caille, 
about 35 miles in length and 25 in 
breadth. It can scarcely be called a 
mountainous island, though there are 
some “considerable ranges on the 
northern and eastern coasts. The 
chain which ,encircles the town of 
Port Louis is considered as the high- 
est; one of the peaked rocks of which 
bearing a fancied resemblance to the 
figure of a woman, is estimated at 
somewhat more than 3000 feet. On 
the southern, western, and central 
parts of the island are plains of con- 
siderable extent. The greater part 
of the island was once, and the moun- 
tainous and rising grounds are still, 
covered with wood, among which are 
several kinds of timber of good quali- 
ty : but, where the approaches to the 
forest were not difficult, the trees 
have been so wantonly destroyed, that 
at present very little remains. Streams 
of water, but few of them perpetual, 
rush from the highlands in every di- 
rection. The soil is not generally 
rich. It consists mostly of a brown 
volcanic rock of argillaceous lava, 
aboundine with iron, which easily 
crumbles into mould. The shores of 
the island are girt with reefs of coral 
rock, in some parts of which, espe- 
cially at the mouths of the rivers, are 
intricate passages for small vessels. 

In no place is a sandy beach to be 
found; the margin of little bays or 
coves are covered with the calcareous 
fragments of those extraordinary sub- 
marine fabricks, supposed to be the 
work of worms. 

The only town in the island is Port 
Louis, situated in a narrow valley at 
the head of the harbour of the same 
name, on the northwestern coast. 
From the range of broken mountains 
behind it, a copious rill of water 
flows through the middle of the 
town. The houses are principally 
constructed of wood, only a single 
story in height. In the skirts of the 
town are the government storehouses, 
and the military parade: the naval 
arsenal, we believe, is complete in 
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all the requisite buildings ; but as the 
tide does not rise above three feet, 
there are no docks for repairing ships. 
Vhe po:t, however, affords every con- 
venience for careening. 

(Jn the opposite coast of the island 
there is another and a more spacious 
harbour, called Port South ast. 
The Dutch made this their principal 
port Being on the winniwavd side 
of the island, its entrance Is easier 
than that of Port Louis, are from 
the free circulation of the air, it is a 
much healthier situation, but as the 
wind almost perpetually blows into it, 
the dificulty for ships to get out, 
counterbalances the advantage of the 
facility with which they enter. It is 
supposed, however, that by blowing 
up a few rocks, a northern passage 
might be opened, which would reme- 
dy the inconven'ence. 

No data have yet been made pub- 
lic. on which any correct estimate 


can be formed of the population of 


the island. ‘he Viscount de * aux 
states it, (on his own authority appa- 
rently,) in 1779, to consist of 65,000, 
of which 10,000 were whites and mu- 
lattoes, and 55,000 slaves. We have 
reason to believe that the number is 
nearly double. Port Louis alone is 
supposed to contain 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The colonists of the isles of France 
and Bourbon are distinguished for 
simplicity of manners and hospitality. 
Here. as every where else, the ladies 
(far the gayest part of the population) 
are ‘ond of displaying their figure in 
dancing. They are in general well 
made, of good features, in possession 
of a tolerable share of wit and vivaci- 
ty, and have more taste than might 
be expected in so remote and secluded 
a colony. ‘hey marry at an early 
age, and are reiarkable for attention 
to their domestic duties, and for at- 
tachment to their husbands and chil- 
dren. ‘ Both men and women,’ says 
Admiral Kempenfelt, ‘ are strong and 
well made . they breathe a wholesome 
air, are in continual exercise, and are 
distinguished for their moderation and 
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temperance. The women are remark. 
able for the beauty and elegance of 
their shape, in which they surpass 
those of old France’ 

The climate is moderate, and on 
the whole, so delivhttul, that we have 
little doubt the Isle of ! rance will 
speedily become the Montpelier of 
the East, to which the invalids of 
hiindostan wil repair for the restora- 
tion of health. We can scarcely ven- 
ture to pronounce this an advantage 
to the colonists. unless the making of 
money cheap, and every thing else 
dear. may be so considered. Accord: 
ing to 41. Perron, the greatest heat, 
excepting on particular occasions, 
does not rise beyond 82° of }ahren- 
heit. and the least descends not be- 
low 64°. ‘Lhe general range of the 
mercury, from May and Nevember, 
when the S.i.. trade biows, is from 
66 to 72°; and, during the rest of the 
year, when the winds are variable 
from the \. W. to N. E. from 66 to 
78°. ‘The hurricanes. which seldom 
fail to take place about once in five 
year’s, are commonly in the month of 
December. 

The products of the island, as may 
be supposed, fiom its favourable po- 
sition, are very var ious. Almost every 
species of fruit, grain, kc, might be 
raised, and, in fact, almost every va- 
luable plant has had its trial. ‘The 
cinnamon, pepper, cocoa, tea plant, 
and the cantus cochinellifera have 
indeed failed; butsugar, coffee, cloves, 
manioc, cotton, and indigo may now 
be reckoned as the staple commodi- 
ties of the island. The native trees, 
shrubs, creepers, and herbaceous 
plants, are eually numerous and ele- 
gant. ‘The inhabitants sow but little 
grain; two thirds at least- of this ar- 
ticle being drawn from the neighbour- 
ing isle. ‘They have few cattie, and 


depend chiefly for what beef they con- 
sume on Madagascar ; but they have 
no want of pigs and poultry. ‘The 
sea supplies them with various kinds 
of fish, and the rocks on the coast 
with crabs, lobsters. and oysters. 
The Isle of Bourbon is about 100 
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miles W.S.W. of the Isle of France. 
It is nearly circular, without a bay 
or indent on its coast. It rises gra- 
dually. from every side, to a high 
peaked point, near the centre, which 
is volcanic, and almost perpetually 
emitting either flame or smoke. Its 
altitude has been estimated at 9000 
feet above the level of the sea. There 
are two towns in this island, St. Dennis 
and St. Paul, the former of which is 
the principal, being the residence of 
the Governor, the Supreme Council, 
and the other public functionaries. 
Not only is the soil of this island more 
fertile than that of the Isle of lL rance, 
but the colonists have a better system 
of cultivation, and the produce is 
more abundant. The quantity of 
grain may be much increased; the 
plantations of cotton, which is here 
of a superior “uality, may also be ex- 
teuded. The coffee is excellent, be- 
ine reckoned little inferior to that of 
Moka. 

The population of Bourbon, accord- 
ing to Viscount de Vaux, is stated (but 
on no better authority, we presume, 
than before) at 56,000, of which 8000 
are Whites and mulattoes, and 18,000 
slaves. In the pamphlet by * An Offi- 
cer of the Expedition’ its population 
is said to consist of 90,346, of which 
16,400 are whites and creoles, 3,496 
free blacks, and 70,450 slaves. In 
the same book, the tota! value of the 
avricultural produce of Bourbon is 
estimated at 1,430,800 dollars, and 
the public revenue at 230,000. 

The island of Rodriguez should 
not be forgotten. Situated to wind- 
ward of the other two, it was, with 
great judgment, first taken possession 
of by Colonel Keating, as the out- 
work to the others. It is about 18 
miles long, by six broad, abounds 
with wood for fuel, and has a plentiful 
supply of excellent water. There 
are two good roadsteds for shipping ; 
one on the north, and the other on 
the south. The climate is delightful; 
myriads of land turtles are found on 
it: sea turtles are also abundant on 
the coast. Three families only inha- 
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bited the island. The Viscount gives 
us (p. 103.) the history of a M. Le 
Guat, one of its first settlers. This 
person was one of the refugee pro- 
testants of France, who went from 
iJoiland with a view of taking refuge 
on the isle of Bourbon; finding it, on 
their arrival, in the possession of the 
French, they landed on Rodriguez. 
This little narrative, which is given 
in the adventurer’s own words, is, in 
our opinion, much the best part of 
the book; and is, indeed, interesting 
and amusing in avery high degree. 

Among the number of our acqui- 
sitions must also be included the 
group, or archipelago, of small 
islands, situated to the northward, 
called the Amiranté. Mahé. or Se- 
chelles islands, the principal of which 
is the Great Sechelles. containing 
about 600 inhabitants. It abounds 
with wood and water, and possesses 
an excellent harbour. Another of 
these islands, called Praslan, has also 
a good harbour. They must all now 
cease to be what they have been, the 
resort of marauders, and the recep- 
tacles of French plunder and slaves 
from Mozambique, Madagascar, and 
the Comoro islands. 

We now proceed to inquire in what 
manner, and to what extent, ourrecent 
conquests are likely to prove advan- 
tageous. In the first place, then, we 
do not conceive that any immediate 
benefit to the commercial world will 
result from the addition of the isles 
of France and Bourbon to the num- 
ber of our colonies. As colonial 
territories merely, we should consi- 
der them as of no great importance. 
With all possible economy, the reten- 
tion of them must add something to 
the national expenses. Coffee, cotton, 
and sugar we cannot be said to want ; 
and these are their principal products. 
The colonists have little, at present, to 
give inexchange for the few manufac- 
tures of Great Britain and India, which 
they consume. Except the petty traffic 
carried on with Americans, consisting 
chiefly in exchanges of provisions for 
hard money and Jumber, their trade 
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was confined to the coasts of Mada- 
gascar, the Comoro islands, and the 
Arab settlements on the eastern coast 
of Africa. This trade consisted in 
the barter of prize goods, spirits, fire 
arms, and ammunition, for black cat- 
tle, rice, gold dust, elephants’ teeth, 
and slaves. Such was the leeitimate 
commerce of these isiands; but of 
jate, a number of small piratical pri- 
vateers, fitted out by speculative ad- 
venturers, infested the channel of Mo- 
zambicque, plundered the defenceless 
settlements of the Arabs and Portu- 
grueze, and made prize of every em- 
barkation unable to resist them. Hav- 
ing thus worked themselves into a 
full cargo, they stood to the north- 
ward of danzibar, crossed to the 


Mahé islands, and, remaining there « 


till the hurricane season approached, 
and our scuadron was, in consequence, 
withdrawn, they slipped into Port 
Lois. 

The Americans, we should have 
added, were hikewise the purchasers, 
or the carriers, of the numerous and 
valuable cargoes captured from the 
ast India Company. 

It is obvious that some of those 
resources have ceased; but the legal 
trade wi!l rapidly extend itself to eve- 
ry part of the great island of Mada- 
eascar, the Comoro islands, the whole 
rance of the eastern coast of Africa, 
and thence along the shores of Ara- 
bia to the mouth of the Euphrates. 

Casting our eyes to the eastward, 
we may observe how very favourably 
situated the Isle of France is as a 
central point of communication with 
those innumerable Islands which con- 
stitrite the great Asiatic archipelago, 
from the Phillipines on the north, 
to Van Dieman’s !.and on the south, 
containing a population, probably, not 
inferior to that of the whole of Hin- 
dostan. 

‘he intercourse with those islands 
has been hitherto carried on by the 
Dutch, the Americans, the Malays, 
and the Chinese. They are without 
the scope of the East India Compa- 
ny’s trade, but, unfortunately, not 






considered as.without the range of its 
charter. 

We feel confident, however, that 
the time is not far distant, (and the 
fall of the French islands must hasten 
the event,) when that bar will be 
removed which, though closed against 
British subjects, has unaccountably 
been open to all the world besides. 
We pretend not to draw the precise 
line where exclusion and toleration 
should mect, but we may be permit- 
ted to question the policy 6f allowing 
a free and uninterrupted trade in the 
Indian seas to the Americans, while 
a British vessel is not permitted to 
double the Cape of Good Hope! 
Surely, under the difficulties with 
which British commerce now labours, 
it is not too much to hope, that these 
parts of the East with which the In- 
dia Company have no immediate in- 
tercourse, may be thrown open to the 
private trader. The plea of a want 
of capital to embark in Indian com- 
merce, which has been sometimes 
alleged in justification of the inter- 
diction, appears to us utterly incon- 
clusive, in the present case, judging, 
as we do, from the example of the 
Americans. We speak from autho- 
rity, when we say, that more than 
$00 of their ships touched at the Isle 
of France alone, in the course of the 
year previous to the embargo. 

It was a favourite project of the 
French, before the Revolution, to 
make the Isle of France, not only the 
erand entrepot of their commerce in 
the East—another Tyre, surpassing 
the ancient mart in wealth and mag- 
nificence—but also to render it the 
bulwark of all their settlements in 
Asia, the cradle of future conquests. 
To them. indeed, it was of infinite 
importance ; but to us, who hold the 
Cape and Ceylon, it cannot be consi- 
dered as equally valuable. It will be 
found, however, particularly useful 
on account of its safe and commo- 
dious harbour, and its abundance of 
refreshn:ents. The commanding si- 
tuation of the island not only opens a 
wide field for commercial enterprize, 




















but holds out considerable encourage- 
ment for the extension of that impor- 
tant branch of commerce and naviga- 
tion, the whale fishery; both the 
black and the spermaceti whale 
abounding in those seas. 

If, then, no immediate advantage 
to the commerce of this country may 
be expected from the possession of 
those islands, yet we have no hesita- 
tion in affirming, they must, eventu- 
ally, lead to great public benefit, un- 
less, indeed, the intercourse with 
them shall continue to be cramped by 
the East India Company. 

But the importance of the con- 
quest is not, in our minds, to be mea- 
sured merely by the balance of profit 
and loss¢in the merchant’s ledger, or 
by the amount of the custom house 
receipts. It is important to the inte- 
rests of humanity that these colonies 
should be wrested from France. By 
this event an immediate and total 
stop must be put to that part of the 
slave trade which was carried on from 
those islands. No plea can now ex- 
ist for the continuance of that odious 
traffic, either with Madagascar or 
any part of the eastern coast of Afri- 
ca, not included within the narrow 
limits of the Portugueze settlements. 
Even there it ought, and we venture 
to prophecy, very speedily will cease. 
The sovereign of these wretched rem- 
nants of former splendour has pledg- 
ed himself, by a solemn treaty, to 
put an end to this trade throughout 
the whole of his dominions, merely 
reserving to his subjects the right of 
purchasing slaves within the African 
possessions of the crown of Portu- 
gal. Now as these possessions have 
reference chiefly to the western settle- 
ments, and as Portugueze subjects 
are not permitted to carry on the 
trade without the limits of their own 
territories, the result must be a gra- 
dual abandonment by the siave deal- 
ers of those miserable spots which 
they now occupy, and where they 
feebly drag on. a life of perpetual 
dread, amidst privations and dangers 
of every kind. We are the more 
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inclined to hope this, as the Portu- 
gueze vessels which carried off siaves 
were very few in comparison with 
Americans, French, Arabs, and, sor- 
ry are we to add, English. Ihe Por- 
tucueze were the collectors and 
wholesale dealers; the others were 
the carriers. If, however, any of 
the former’are now caught trading 
without their settlements, or of the 
latter wzthin them, they wii] become 
equa!ly seizable by our cruizers. 

The great and populous island of 
Madagascar will feel immediate be- 
nefit from our conquest. ‘The un- 
happy natives of this island have long 
been cursed with the restless and un- 
ceasing activity of that description of 
Frenchmen recently known by the 
name of Commercial Agents. not 
less than forty of whom were dis- 
persed round the coast, to encourage 
war among the natives, as the most 
fertile source of a supply of slaves: 
and as the whoie island, large as it is, 


- was unable to satisfy their demands, 


the natives of the north-west coast of 
Madagascar have, for many years, 
been in the practice of fitting out 
formidable expeditions, consisting 
sometimes of three hundred large 
boats, and from ten to twelve thou- 
sand men, against the peaceful inha- 
bitants of the Comore Islands, for the 
purpose of carrying them off and sel- 
ling them to the French. By these 
predatory invasions the beautiful Is- 
land of Johanna, of which we have so 
interesting a description from the 
pen of Sir William Jones, has nearly 
been depopulated. 

The whole, indeed, of eastern A fri- 
ca must equally participate in the be- 
nefits that wili result from the cap- 
ture of the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon. The natives on the coast will 
find an inducement for the cultivation 
of a soil extremely fertile, under a 
climate favourable to the growth of 
every description of grain and fruit ; 
and those of the interior will, as in 
ancient times, flock to the ports with 
gold dust, elephants’ teeth, and such 
other marketable articles as thei 
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country produces. On this side of 
Africa, there is the most encouraging 
prospect for bettering the condition 
of the natives, who, from all accounts, 
appear to be deserving of a better 
faie than has fallen to their lot. The 
least civilized, as far as discoveries 
have been pushed, are the Kousst, or 
Kaffers, bordering on the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope; yet these 
people tive in considerable societies, 
and in a state of subordination to their 
rulers. Private property is respect- 
ed, and they are remarkable for their 
gentle disposition and hospitality to 
strangers. Beyond these are the Bo- 
shuanas, next the Barraloos, of the 
same race with the Koussi, but ad- 
vanced beyond them in civilization: 
they reside in towns, containing from 
five to fifteen thousand souls. Their 
lands are in a state of cultivation. 
They have granaries for the preser- 
vation of their produce; and vast 
herds of cattle; nor are they unac- 
quainted with some of the arts of ci- 
vilized life. ‘There is also great rea- 
son to believe that the farther we pro- 
ceed to the north, the more enlighten- 
ed are the natives, the more populous 
is the country, and the more produc- 
tive the soil. This we learn from 
the few notices which have been re- 
ceived from the late Dr Cowan, who, 
whiie he proceeded towards the north, 
found the inhabitants of so good and 
benevolent a disposition, that had* he 
fortunately continued his journey in 
that direction, there is no reason to 
suppose that he might not have push- 
ed his discoveries to the banks of the 
Niger, or to the sources of the Nile. 
But turning off to the eastward, along 
a branch of the Zembezé, with a view 
of reaching Soffala, he had the mis- 
fortune, as we stated in a former 
number, to fail into the hands of traf- 
fickers in human flesh, and from 
that moment no further intelligence 
has been received from him or from 
any of his unfortunate companions. 
W hile in a moral commercial point 
of view, an intercourse with the inte- 
rior of Africa from the east is a de- 
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sirable object, such an event would, 
at the same time, tend to the enlarge. 
ment of the sphere of human know. 
ledge. The pernicious effects of the 
slave trade on the minds of the na. 
tives, added to the extreme jealousy 
of the Portugueze, have prevented 
our acquaintance with the interior, 
The Portugueze it is true, formerly 
navigated the Zamblezé for some 
hundred miles up the country, but 
the little which they have thought fit 
to communicate, through the most 
authentic historian of their conquests 
and discoveries, tends rather to excite 
than to gratify curiosity. We are 
told by De Barros that near the gold 
mines of Soffala, are some very an- 
cient stone buildings, bearing several 
inscriptions equally unintelligible to 
the Moorish merchants and to the 
Portugueze. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that they were erected by those 
Arabs who are known to have settled 
on this part of the coast before the 
commencement of the Christian era, 
Nor can they be considered as the 
works of the Chinese Colonists, who, 
according to Marmot, formed a set- 
tlement at Soffala. the strength and 
solidity of the buildings being very 
different from the light and airy 
houses inhabited by their country- 
men. It is still a question, indeed, 
whether the Chinese, at any period, 
traded so far down the coast of Afri- 
ca. It is not easy to conceive how a 
nation whose dwellings are their ships 
and boats, should cease to have ships 
and boats ; yet it is very certain that 
Vasca de Gama did not observe a 
single embarkation of any kind, from 
the bay of Saldanha to the mouth of 
the Zambezé. A parallel has been 
drawn by a modern traveller between 
the Chinese and the Hottentots ; and 
theresemblance is sufficiently remark- 
able ; he observes too that the latter 
have not a single canoe for fishing, 
nor a raft to cross a river. 

Looking at the isles of France and 
Bourbon in a political point of view, 
an immediate and most important ad- 
vantage presents itself. ‘The valua- 
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ble trade of the East India Company, 
and of the private merchants in India 
is now exempt from those ruinous 
losses by capture to which they have 
been exposed since the commence- 
ment of the war. Not a single port 
is left open to the enemy throughout 
the Indian seas; the inner, the mid- 
dle, and the outer passages from the 
Cape are now equaliy safe. Before 
the capture, no force cn our part was 
equal to protect so wide an expanse of 
ocean. The syuadion employed in 
these seas will now be greatly redu- 
ced. Jt appears from Steele’s list, 
that the force actually employed on 
the Cape and indian stations amount- 
ed to six sail of the line, two of fifty 
guns, thirty-two fr:ates, and six 
sloops; the expense of which cannot, 
in those seas, be estimated so low as 
1,500,000/. a year. Supposing one 
half of this force to be withdrawn, 
and we doubt not that more than one 
half will be so, an immediate and 
positive saving wili be effected of 
700,000/. a year. But the most ma- 
terial saving is that which will be ef- 
fected in the expense of human life, 
by withdrawing so large a proportion 
of our seamen from an unhealthy 
climate. ‘his consideration alone is 
worth all the cost of the expedition. 

The revenues of the islands, from 
an increased trade and influx of ship- 
ping, wili probably more than defray 
the civil establishment ; and we con- 
celve that a smal! military garrison 
will be sufficient for the protection of 
the two islands, whose security ap- 
pears to us to depend rather on a na- 
val than a military force. 

It is the Cape which must be consi- 
dered asthe great military depét ; and 
the Isle of France. with its commo- 
dious harbour, as the general naval 
establishment for repairing and refit- 
ting the squadron employed on the 
Cape station. The military works 
for the protection of Port Louis being 
all that are necessary to be kept up, 
and being already, as we understand, 
complete, the talents of an engineer 


cannot be required, and the expendi- 
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ture of that department, which sel- 
dom knows any bounds, may be alto- 
gether spared. 

But, for other reasons than that of 
expense, it may be politic neither to 
extend, nor indeed to keep in repair, 
the military works on the island. 
When the, great question of peace 
comes to be agitated, it such an event 
can be Jooked to during the life of the 
present ruler of France, we may be 
assured that the restoration of the 
two islands will be made a sine gua 
non. This consideration will un- 
doubtedly have its due effect on the 
minds of those who may have to ne- 
gociate, and they will not, we are well 
assured, fail to exact an equivalent in 
some other quarter in which our in- 
terests and our wishes are equally 
concerned. for a sacrifice to which 
the enemy attaches so decided an 
importance. 

Looking forward to such an event, 
we should be inclined to say, pull 
down rather than build up ; demolish 
rather than repair; encourage agri- 
culture and commerce, and contri- 
bute by every possible means to the 
comfort and prosperity of the !nha- 
bitants ; but repress the expenditure 
of British capital on the permanent 
property of the island, and, above all, 
on military works, which may one 
day be turned against us. 

‘The Cape of Good Hope is the co- 
lony on which British capital may be 
laid out to individual and naticnal ad- 
vantage. Why this delightful region 
has Leen so totaliy neglected since it 
came into our possession; why a 
tract of country ecual to the imme- 
diate subsistence of ten thousand fa- 
milies, and eventually to ten times 
that number, is suffered to remain a 
waste, is a mystery in political econo- 
my which we do not pretend to unra- 
vel. This grand outwork of India 
cannot by any possibility be ceded at 
a peace. ‘To whom indeed should it 


be ceded ? Obtained by conquest from 
a power that no longer exists, whose 
very name is blotted out of the map 
of Europe, we should as soon vield 
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up one of our ports as listen to a pro- 
posal for surrendering this important 
colony. Here unquestionably should 
be established our great military de- 
pot, where the climate is favourable 
for the soldier, and where his subsist- 
ence can be afforded at a cheaper 
rate than in any other part of the 
worid, 

We have stated that the Isle of 
France was considered as highly im- 
portant for the commerce, &c. of the 
enemy. It was, in fact, the only 
source from which he could draw a 
small supply of colonial produce. To 
his marine it was of more conse- 
quence than would at first appear. It 
was the only place to which his fri- 
gates could run. The safe return of 
any one of them was a great feat; an 
escape was hailed as a triumph; the 
officers and crews, now become sai- 
lors, were distributed among their 
line-of-battle ships, to instruct the 
amphibious and sea-sick officers and 
Jandsmen, who had been so long pent 
up in port. By the capture of the 
islands we have cut off this little nur- 
sery for training sea officers, and 
nar rowed the means of raising sea- 
men. Napoleon may build ‘ships’ 
till his finite and harbours 1re choak- 
ed with them ; he must have ‘ colo- 
nies and commerce’ before they will 
be of much use to him; they are 
machines that will neither fight nor 
sail of their own accord, nor can they 
ever be fought or moved by landsmen. 
Our obvious policy, therefore, is to 
prevent him, which we can easily do, 
from making seamen. 

The Isle of France was the spot 
in which was hatched and nurtured 
the spirit of disaffection and revolt 
among the Mahrattas and other 
powers of Hindostan. It furnished 
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a ready and never-failing supply of 
adventurers in search ef military for. 
tune. It supplied arms and ammu. 
nition, and officers to teach the use of 
them, to the disaffected in Persia, 
through those ready instruments, the 
commercial agents, stationed at Mus. 
cat and Bussorah. 
and co-operation from this quarter 
with any of the powers of India is 
completely cut off ; and so command- 
ing is our situation in those seas, that 
were we, by any unforeseen event, 
compelled to abandon the Peninsula 
of India, we verily believe that no 
power on earth would hold it to any 
advantage, or in any state of tranquil- 
lity, while the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Mauritius, and Ceylon remained 
in our possession. ‘his last magni- 
ficent island, possessing harbours in 
which the whole navy of England 
might lie in perfect security, might 
become, by proper culture, the gra- 
nary of the Indian empire. To Eng- 
land it should be considered as the 
brightest jewel in the Indian diadem. 
It is the spot on which, in case of 
misfortune, our army will find a safe 
retreat, and from which alone we 
could hope to regain a footing on the 
continent.—In short, it is the key of 
India. Here should be our grand 
establishment. Our empire is insu- 
lar ; and while we confine ourselves 
to islands we are secure. 

Having thus concisely pointed out 
the several views under which the 
conquest of the French islands may 
be regarded, we have only farther to 
observe, that no event of equal im- 
portance te the state of the war, has, 
in our opinion, taken place, since the 
memorable and unparalleled victory 
of Trafalgar. 
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A TOUR IN QUEST OF GENEALOGY. 


FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, AND LONDON REVIEW. 


A Tour in Quest of Genealogy, through several parts of Wales, Somersetshire, and 
Wiltshire, in a Series of Letters to a Friend in Dublin; interspersed with a Descrip- 


‘tion of Stourhead and Stonehenge. 


Together with various Anecdotes, and curious 


Fragments from a MS. Coilection ascribed to Shakespeare. By a Barrister. 8vo. 


12s. Illustrated by Eight Views. 


FROM the dedication to the 
Hon. Matthew Fortescue, we learn, 
that the author of these letters, which 
are addressed to Charles O’Brien, 
Esq. having quitted the country, the 
Ed:tor, Mr. H. Jones, set about the 
task of preparing them for the press ; 
and certainly, no one would under- 
take the office with greater prepriety, 
Mr. Jones having been the Tourist’s 
companion in the route described. 

The letters are written in an easy 
and pleasant style,and exhibit a strong 
mind, and viyid imagination. But 
the most original part of the volume 
(at least, that which, perhaps, will 
first attract curiosity from the title- 
page; is the Shaksperian MSS.; a 
suspicious article, our readers well 
know. 

It seems, that in October, 1807, 
our author purchased these at an auc- 
tion in Carmarthen ;—but we may as 
well let him speak for himself, p. 29. 

“On our return from the morn- 
ing’s ramble, I was tempted to enter 
an atiction-room, where, amongst 
other articles, books were selling, in 
the Catalogue, said to have belonged 
to a person lately dead, who had left, 
as I was informed, very little more to 
pay for his lodgings, which he had 
occupied for three months only He 
was a stranger, had something eccen- 
tric and mysterious about him, pass- 
ed off for an Irishman, but was sus- 
pected to have been one fiom North 
Wales. I bought twoor three print- 
ed books, and one manuscript quarto 
volume, neatly written, importing to 
be verses and letters that passed be- 
tween Shakespeare and Anna Hathe- 
Way, whom he married, as well as 


letters to and from him and others, 
with a curious journal of Shakes- 
peare, an account of many of his 
plays, and memoirs of his life by 
himself, &c. By the account at the 
beginning, it appears to have been 
copied irom an old manuscript in the 
hand-writing of Mrs, Shakespeare, 
which was so damaged when disco- 
vered at a house of a gentleman in 
Wales. whose ancestor had married 
one of the Hatheways, that, to rescue 
it from oblivion, a process was made 
use of, by which the original was _ sa- 
crificed to the transcript. Bound up 
with it is another manuscript tract, 
written in an antiquated but fair hand, 
though on paper much discoloured 
and damaged, a collection of old Pro- 
phecies, translated from the ancient 
British language, supposed all to re- 
late to Wales, with a note prefixed, 
importing that they were translated 
during a voyage to Guinea, by a 
Welchman on board Sir Waiter Ra- 
leigh’s ship, and written with a pen 
made out of the quill of an eagle, 
from a finely uluminated vellum 
book, said to have come from the 
abbey of Strata Florida, and in the 
possession of a relation to the last 
abbot, then on board the same 
ship. This small tract appears to 
have been interleaved by the last, or 
some very late possessor, as a vehi- 
cle for notes variorum on several of 
the prophecies, which appear to be 
unravelled with considerable ingenui- 
ty, and a strong spice of satire: with 
an account how and when the notes, 
evidently very modern, were obtain- 
ed. The style of the original has 
something very turgid aud oracular 



















in it. I bought it for half-a-crown ; 
and persuading myself that it may be 
what it professes, I am very proud 
of the acjuisition. Some of the poe- 
try is very striking, though full of 
odd conceits, yet much in the manner 
of our great dramatist. His Journal, 
recording, like most diaries, the most 
trifling events, carries you back to the 
days of Queen Bess, and you are 
brought acquainted with things that 
history never informs you of. I 
know by this description I make your 
mouth water. Perhaps I may treat 
you with a specimen of this curious 
farraco before i invite you to feast 
upon it.” 

After this, we hear no more about 
our author’s néw purchase, till p. 187, 
where he says, 

“ Amon the fragments ascribed 
to Shakespeare, I have been much 
struck with several of the little poe- 
tical pieces, full of quaint and brilli- 
ant conceits, and smacking strongly 
of the great dramatist’s playful man- 
ner. But the most interesting por- 
tion of it consists of letters that pass- 
ed between him, Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Soutn- 
ampton, Richard Sadlier, Henry 
Cutfe, &c.: part of a journal, like 
most journals, carried on for a month 
together, then suspended during a 
period of four or five years; and me- 
moirs of his own time, written by 
himself. Some of the items are un- 
commonly curious, as they give you 
not only the costume of the age he 
lived in, but let you into his private 
and domestic life, and the rudiments 

of his vast conception. As the vo- 
lume professing itself to be a tran- 
script of an old manuscript collection 
found in a state of such decay as to 
render it necessary, on account of a 
curious process made use of, to sa- 
crifice the original to the copy, is 
prefaced with a short history of its 
discovery, and the proofs of its 
authenticity ; | believe I shall, if ever 
T succeed in my /w’fordd adventure, 
and have leisure co arrange it, publish 
the whole; yet in the meantime I 
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will not so far tantalize you as not to 
treat you with a specimen of this 
curious farrago, but shall tack on to 
this letter a small sample of the prose 
and verse. 


“ With a Ringe in Forme of a Ser. 
frent, a Gift to his Belovyd Anna, 
Srom W.S 


* Withinn this goulden circlette’s space, 
Thie yvorie fingers form’d to clippe, 

How manie tender vows have place, 
Seal’d att the altaur on mie lippe. 


* Then as thie finger it sliall presse, 
O! bee its magicke not confined, 
And let this sacred hoope noe lesse 
Have force thie faithfull hart to binde 


** Nor though the serpent’s forme it beare, 
Embleme mie fond conceipt to sute, 
Dread thou a foe in ambushe theare 
To tempt thee to forbidden frute. 


** The frute that Hymen in our reche 

By Heven’s first commaund hath placed, 
Holy love, without a breche 

Of anie law, maie pluck and taste: 
“ Repeted taste—and yett the joye 
Of such a taste will neaver cloie, 
So that oure appetits wee bringe 
Withinn the cumpass of this ringe. 


“ A letter, inscribed *‘ To Mistress 
Judith Hatheway, with mie _hartie 
Commendations.’ 


“ GOOD COZEN JUDITH, 


“T am out of necessitie to enact 
the part of secretarie to my wife, or 
shee would have payed her owne 
dett; for in trying to save a little 
robin from the tiger jawe of puss, her 
foote slipped, and her righte waiste 
therebie putt out of joynte, which 
hath bin soe paynfull as to bring ona 
feaver, and has left her dellicat frame 
verie weake and feeble; wherefore | 
have takin her a countrie loging, in a 
howse adjoyning the paddock of Sir 
Waulter Rawleigh, at  Iselinton, 
where that great man, shut in, often 
regales himself with a pipe of his 
new plant called tibacca, in a morn- 
ine, whilst the whole world is too 
narrowe for his thought, whiche | 
hear helpeth it muche, and may be 
said for a tructh to enable him to 
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drawe light from smoke. In an 

evnyng he sumtymes condesends to 
fumigate my rurale arboure withe it, 
and betweene evrie blast makes newe 
discovries, and contrives newe settel- 
mentes in mie lyttle globe. Mie 
Romeo and Juliett, partiie a child of 
yours, for in its cradle you had the 
fondlyng of it, is nowe out of leding 
strynges, and newlie launched into 
the world, and will shorthie kiss your 
faire hand. I think mie Nurse must 
remynd you of ould Debborah, at 
Charlecot; I owne shee was mie 
moddel; and in mie Apotticary you 
will discover ould Gastrell, neere the 
churche at Stratford; but to make 
amendes for borrowing him for mie 
scene, I have got him sevrall preser- 
ved serpents, stuffed byrds, and other 
rare foraign productions, from the 
late circumnavigators. 

“ Thankes for the brawne, which 
younge Ben, who suppd last nighte 
vith us, commended hugelie, his sto- 
mach prooving he did not flater, and 
drank the helth of the provyder in a 
cupp of strong Stratford. 

“ You are a good soule for moist- 
ning mie mulberrie-tree this scorch- 
ing wether, the which you maye re- 
membre that I planted when last with 
you, rather too late, after the cuckow 
had sung on Anna’s birth-daie, and I 
hope you maye live to gether berries 
from it, but not continew unweddid 
till then. 

“ Have you gott my littel sonnett 
on planting it? for if you have not, it 
is lost, like a thousand other scraps of 
mie pen. And soe poor Burton, my 
ould schoolmaster, is gone to that 
‘bourne from which noe traviller re- 
turns :’ I fancy I still see him, when 
every Munday morning, as was con- 
stantlie his custome, he gave a newe 
pointe to his sprygges of byrch, 
growen blunted in the service of the 
forgone week; a practise felt throw 


the whole ashaale from tofi to dot- 
tome... 


«++... . You maie soone 
‘ook to hear from your crippled kins- 
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woman, whose limm is much resto- 
red by Sir Christopher Hatton’s poul- 
tise ; soe fare ye well, and lett us live 
in your remembraunce, as you assu- 
redlie doe in that of your sinceare 
and lovyng Cozen, 


“ WuILLiAM SHAKSPERE. 


’ . 
“ From my Loginge at 
Iselinton, June \2mo, 
Sinise: 2 


To the foregoing we shall add a 
few other of these Shakspearean 
dainties, omitting the extracts from 
Shakspeare’s Journal ; in which, how- 
ever, we find, that in those days “ the 
flea, this little chartered lybertine, as 
impudently runs his capers in the 
Queen’s Majestie’s ruffe, as Mistress 
Shakspere’s.”’ 


“ Out of Shakespeare’s 
by Himself. 


own Memoirs, 


“ Having an ernest desier to lerne 
forraine tonges, it was mie goode 
happ to have in mie fathere’s howse 
an Ittalian, one Girolamo Albergi, 
tho he went bye the name of Fran- 
cesco Manzini. a dier of woole; but 
he was not what he wished to passe 
for ; he had the breedinge of a gentil- 
man, and was a righte sounde s¢ Ho- 
ler. It was he tought me the littel 
Ittalian I know, and rubbid up my 
Lattin; we redd Bandello’s Novells 
togither, from the which I getherid 
some delliccous flowres to stick 1 
mie dramattick poseys. He was ne- 
vew to Battisto Tibaldi, who made a 
translacion of the Greck poete, Ho- 
mar, into Ittalian, he showed me a 
coppy of it givin him by hys kinsman, 
Ercolo Tiba!di. 

“ He tould me his uncle's witt was 
neaver so bryliiaunt, and he neaver 
compoasid soe well, as when he was 
officiatyng att the shryne of one of 
the foulest of all the Roman deities, 
and had left a large vollume of_re- 
flexiones whilst emploied after this 
sorte, intituled, Pensierz digerité. 
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“ Altho he trusted me with muche, 
yet he smothered some _ secrettes 
whoose blazin was not to be to eares 
of fleshe and bloud, that dyed withe 
him. 

“ His whole story known mee- 
thinkes would have bin a riche tyssew 
for the Muses. By an Ittalian stansa 
tyed rowned withe a knott of awborn 
hayer found hanging att hys brest, hys 
misfortun, and thatt mysterie he stu- 
dyed to throwe over it, was oweing 
to an earlie passione for a fayer may- 
den of Mantua, which urgid him to 
kill his rivalle in a duell. 

“ His knolege of dying woolle was 
nott that he was broughte upp to the 
trade, butt from his being deepe in 
all kinds of alkymy, wherewith he 
was wont to say he could produse 
gould owt of baser metalles, butt he 
would not increse the miseryes of 
mankynd. What would yong Benn 
have gyven to have knowne hym:”’ 


“ To the belovyd of the Muses and Mee. 


“ Sweete swanne of Avon, thou whoose art 
Can mould at will the human hart, 

Can drawe from all who reade or heare, 
The unresisted smile and teare 

“ By thee a vyllege maiden Pe 

No eare had T for measured spunde ; 

To dresse the fleese that Willie wrought 
Was all I knewe, was all I saught. 


« At thie softe lure too quicke I flewe, 
Enamor’d of tlie songe } grewe ; 

Vhe distafie soone was layd aside, 

And all mie woork thie straynes supply'd. 


*« Thou gayest at first th’inchanting quill, 
And evcrie kiss convay’d thie skill; 
Unfeit, ye maides, ye cannot tell 

The wondrouse force of such a spell. 


“Nor marvell if thie bres th teanhuase 

A charme replete with everie muse 

They cluster rounde thie lip ppe S, ahd | thyne 
Distili theire sweetes improv *d on myne. 


“ Anna HATHEWAY.”” 
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“ To the Peerlesse ANNA, the Mag. 
nette of mie Affectionnes. 


*“* Not that mie native fieldes I leve, 
Swelles in myne eie the scaulding teare, 

Or biddes with sighes mye bosom heave; 
*A wyse man’s countrie’s everie wheare: 


“* Not that I thus am rudelye tornet 
Farre from the muses’ haunte I love, 
With manlie mynde this might be borne, 
Else where the muse might friendlie 
proove ; 
** But, ah! with thyne mie vitall thredde 
So close is twysted, that to parte 
From thee, or e’er the bridal beddet 
Was scarcelie tastid, breakes mie harte. 
“Oh! would the fatall syster’s steele 
Be streched to cutt her worke inn 
twayne, 
Wythelde whiche destynes me to feele 
That lyfe thus lengthen’d is butt payne. 
“* But yett a whyle her sheares be stayde, 
For dieing I would fayne reclyne 
On Anna’s brest, and theare be layde 
Wheare Anna’s duste mote wedde withe 
myne.” 


The reader of this volume may 
promise himself much amusement 
and useful information, without fear 
of disappointment. 





***In a letter from Milton to Peter 
Heimbach, as quoted in that valuable ac- 
cession to the biography of this country, 
the Life of Milton, by Doctor Symmons, I 
remember an expression, echoed, as it 
were, from the great dramatist: 

‘ Patria est, ubicunque est.’ 


**+ This seems to have been written on 
his quitting the country in consequence of 
his juvenile adventure with a, party of 
deer-stealers, as the little poem which 
follows in the collection from Anna clear- 
ly settles. 


“+ By this it appears that Shakespeare 
had but just been married when the deer- 
stealing frolic took place ; a circumstance 
to which, in all probability, we owe the 
noblest compositions of human genius. 
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Travels in the South of Spain, in Letters written A. D. 1809 and 1810. 


SO closely do the representa- 
tions by this traveller of the state of 
the country he has visited, agree with 
those which from time to time have 
appeared in the Panorama, that it 
might almost be inferred that our 
pages had been graced with commu- 
nications from Mr. Jacob’s pen, as 
the observations occurred to his mind. 
‘There is scarcely any opinion that he 
ventures to discuss, but what has 
already been adverted to by us; and 
were it necessary to justify the cor- 
rectness of our statements, we have 
only to appeal to the volume before 
us, for that purpose. We predicted 
a long struggle on the pait of the 
Spanish nation against their insidious 
foes, although treachery had given to 
those intruders a decisive and incal- 
culable advantage. We complained 
of the want of union and combination 
in the nation, as a nation; notwith- 
standing the losses in the detazl mas- 
sacre by townships to which the 
French are exposed, and from which 
they suffer beyond calculation. We 
dreaded the partition of power into 
many hands, when it ought to be 
concentrated into few; and in fact, 
for the time being, when it ought to 
be lodged in a dictator. We regret- 
ted that no such predominant spirit, 
no blazing star had hitherto risen 
above the political horizon, nor fasci- 
nated into rea/ patriotism, self-devo- 
tion, and odedience, the mass of those 
who by extraordinary events were 
called to exercise official power. We 
lamented that while the bulk of the 
people were hearty in the cause of 
their country, those of the superior 
classes, who ought to be their exem- 
plars, were drawn aside by prejudi- 
ces, were blinded by ignorance, were 
deluded by false dependencies, or 
were so enfeebled by supineness, that 


JACOB’S TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH OF SPAIN. 
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they felt byt very indistinctly the sti- 
mulus of that honour which they con- 
tinued to claiin as due to their sta- 
tions, while they omitted to justify 
that claim in the face of their coun- 
try, which had granted it for purpo- 
ses of the utmost political conse- 
quence. Jn all these, and in many 
other points, Mr. Jacob’s volume 
completely supports our statements. 
This gentleman, however, has seen 
a fart of Spain only. His excursion 
extends from Cadiz to Gibraltar, to 
Malaga, and to Granada. On the 
interior of the kingdom he offers no 
intelligence ; and the northern pro- 
vinces he does not so much as men- 
tion. Vee notice this, because had 
he been acquainted, even with Ma- 
drid only, he would have qualified 
certain expressions employed in esti- 
mating the virtues and the vices 
which enter into the Spanish charac- 
ter: he would not have spoken gene- 
rally of some things of which he was 
witness, but as it were m one division 
of the country and people. 

Mr. Jacob visited Spain at an in- 
teresting moment, shortly after the 
surrender of Dupont’s army to the 
Spaniards; and he was in that coun- 
try during the residence of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley as ambassador fiom 
his Britannic Majesty ;—during the 
operations of the British army, which 
ended with the victory of Talave- 
ra;—and during the irruption§ of 
the Trench through the passes of 
the Sierra Morena, their advance 
to Seville, and the narrow escape 
of Cadiz from capture, by the well 
laid plot and characteristic activity 
of that corrupted and corrupting 
people ;—including, as all the world 
believes, the criminal connivance, 
or treasonable culpability of the 
representatives of the nation then 
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assembled, professedly, to save their 
country. From this dire disgrace, 
and from the loss of (apparently) the 
last hope of Spain, Spain was deli- 
vered by the judgment, ora and 
disubedience of the duke of Albu- 
querque. Our own nation has wit- 
nessed the return made to that noble- 
man for his service: instead of being 
placed in a chief command of those 
troops which had applauded his skill 
and decision, he was  honeurably 
exiled to an embassy, where walitary 
talents were not necessary, and where 
insult from home was so severely felt 
hy his ardent mind, as to deprive him 
of his understanding and life. 

The origin and causes of the con- 
tinvance of those int erfering powers 
which hid fair to ruin the cause of 
Spain, are stated by our traveller with 
clearness, and, we believe, with ac- 
curacy. It is true, that much is due, 
by way of allowance to the opinions 
and the measures of persons suddenly 
called from the seliaditinde of life, to 
discharge the delicate oifices of sove- 
reien power. ‘he most rational, con- 
siderate, and sensible counsellors will 
not, under such circumstances, be the 
most forward, nor the most bois- 
terous in enforcing their opinions: 
they will give advice coolly and cau- 
tiously ; they will, therefore, usually 
be foiled. The pert will prevail 
against the prudent. Intrigue will 
be active, while integrity 1s lost in 
astonishment; personal favouritism 
will banish national freedom ; loyalty 
will be silenced by the sneers and in- 
sinuations of licentiousness ; and the 
cause of Spanish liberty, with that of 
the deliverance of Europe, and of the 
world, will be sacrificed—to what? 
to mutual suspicion and want of con- 
fidence, too well justited by a know- 
ledge of reciprocal pusillanimity, in- 
diiference, waywardness, and corrup- 
tion—by the Iukewarmness, awk- 
wardness, and ignorance—not of the 
Spanish people, but of the Spanish 
chiefs. 

‘Those who can contemplate this 
state of things without regret, or 
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who can withhold a tear from the 
weakness of our common nature, we 
envy not. While we censure, we 
commiserate : while we condemn, it 
is not without appeal. The means 
that have been in the power of the 
Spanish leaders to command, have 
been less than the world believes: 
their authority has been exposed to 
collisions not to be fairly estimated 
by strangers: but, above all, they 
have not really possessed that com 
manding confidence in their nation, 
in themselves, and in their cause, 
which circumstances demanded to 
ensure success: they have trod un. 
ceitainly, as if they feared to sink in 
unsettled ground ; not with energy, 
as if conscious that it was their own 
weight only which caused the earth 
to tremble. The unhappy Don So. 
lano, governour of Cadiz, is a speci- 
men of a great part of the Spanish 
gentry: Mr. J. says, “no man it 
Spain more severely regretted the 
state of degradation to which the go- 
vernment of his country was redu- 
ced,”—but, “he had no confidence in 
the spirit of his countrymen, nor any 
conception that Spain contained men 
with energy sufficient to throw off the 
French yoke, or exhibit that DeTER- 
p character Which was discover- 
ed at Baylen, Saragossa, and Gerona.” 
we * The chiefs communicated to 
Solano, in full confidence ef his co- 
operation, ail their secret, and as yet 
undigested projects. Solano, with 
the caution and coolness of an expe- 
rienced and wary man, doubted if the 
plans of the leaders were sufficiently 
matured to afford a prospect of suc- 
cess, or the energy of the people suf- 


ficiently roused to second their views.” 


Had he contributed to rouse that en- 


ergy, and put himself at the head of 


his countrymen, what might not his 
confidence have done?—His despair 
cost him his life, and multiplied the 
calamities of his country, till they 
are now interminable. 

Mr. J. gives a specimen of the 
movements of the Spanish govern- 
ment, in the state of their manufac- 
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tory for musquets: what other branch 
of service might not have afforded a 
similar specimen ? 


Nothing can show in a stronger light 
the indolence and want of combination 
among the Spaniards, than the state of the 
manufactory for musquets in this city. The 
government Can raise as many men for the 
army as it desires, and very little food is 
requisite to subsist them; but musquets 
are absolutely necessary, and the demand 
for them is considei=ble; for like most raw 
levies, the troops when defeated, are too 
apt to ensure their safety by throwing away 
their arms. ‘This, im spite of the great as- 
sistance derived from England, has ocea- 
sioned their present scarcity, and the es- 
tablishment of manufacttories of this im- 
portant article has been, in consequence, 
most strenuousiy and frequently urged as 
indispensable; but it is now more than 
fourteen months since the commencement of 
the manufietory, and not a single musquet 
has yet been produced. They are erecting 
a handsome building, when plenty of others 
might have been appropriated to the purpose ; 
guid the time lost in the new building would 
have enabied them to finish, and send to their 
armies, thousands of arms for the men en- 
listed and ready to use them 

They liave in this piace a large train of 
artillery, mostly brass battering twenty- 
four pounders, and they are the most beau- 
tiful 1 have ever seen. ‘These, in the pre- 
sent state of Spain, are of little use; 
but of field ordnance, of which they par- 
ticularly stand in need, there is a great 
scarcity. 

Are the Spaniards drones, then? 
not as individuals. Mr. J. shall de- 
scribe them : 


The agility of the Spaniards in leaping, 
elimbing, and walking, has been a constant 
subject of admiration to our party. We 
have frequently Known a man on fout start 
from a town with us, who were well 
mounted, and continue his journey with 
such rapidity, as to reach the end of the 
stage before us, and announce our arrival 
with officious civility. A servant likewise, 
whom we hired at Malaga, has kept pace 
with us on foot ever since; and though 
hot more than seventeen yeurs of age, he 
seems incapable of being fatigued by 
walking. I have heard the agility of the 
Spanish peasants, and their power of en- 
during fatigue, attributed to a custom, 
which, though it may probably have no- 
thing to do with the cause, deserves no- 
ticing from its singularity. A young pea- 
sant never sleeps on a bed till he is mar- 
ted ; before that event he rests on the 
VoL. vi. B 
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floor in his clothes, which he never takes 
oit but for purposes, of cleanliness : and 
during the greater part of the year, it is a 
matter of indifference whether he sleep 
under a roof or in the open air. 

Ihave remarked that though the Spa- 
niards rise very early, they generally 
keep late hours, and seem most lively 
and alert at midnight: this may be attri- 
buted to the heat of the weather during 
the day, and to the custom of sleeping after 
their meal at noon, which is so general 
that the towns and villages appear quite 
deserted from one till four o’clock. ‘The 
labours of the artificer, and the attention 
of the shopkeeper are suspended during 
those hours ; and the doors and windows 
of the latter are as closely shut as at 
night, or on a holyday. 

Though the Spagish peasantry trex 
every man they meet with politeness, they 
expect an equal return of civility, and to 
pass them with the usual expression, 
‘** Vaja usted con Dios,” or saluting them 
without bestowing on them the title of 
Cabaleros, would be risking an insult 
from people who, though civil and even 
polite, are not a little jealous of their 
claims to reciprocal attentions. I have 
been informed, that most of the domestic 
virtues are strongly feit, and practised by 
the peasantry; and that a degree of pa- 
rental, filial, and fraternal affection is ob- 
served among them, which is exceeded 
in no other country. I have already said 
sufficieut of their religion; it is a subject 
on which they feel the greatest pride. 
To suspect them of heresy, or of being 
descended from a Moor or a Jew, would 
be the most unpardonable of all offences ; 
but their laxity with respect to matrimo- 
nial fidelity, it must be acknowledged, is 
a stain upon their character; which, 
though common, appears wholly irrecon- 
cileabie with the general morality of the 
Spanish character. They are usually fair 
and honourable in their dealings; and a 
foreigner is less subject to imposition in 
Spain, than in any other country I have 
visited, 

Their generosity is great, as far as their 


_ Means extend; and many of our country- 


men have experienced it in rather a sin- 
gular way. I have been told, that, after 
the Revolution, when Englishmen first be- 
gan to travel in the Peninsula, many who 
had remained a few days at an inn, on 
asking for their bill, at their departure, 
learnt, to their great surprize, that some 
of the inhabitants, with friendly officious- 
ness, had paid their reckoning, and for- 
bidden the host to communicate to his 
guests, the persons to whose civility they 
were indebted, I knew one party myse& 
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to whom this occurred at Malaga: they 
were hurt at the circumstance, and stre- 
nuously urged the host to (ake the amount 
of their bill, and give it to the person who 
had discharged it; but he resolutely re- 
fused, and protested he was ignorant of 
those who paid this compliment to English- 
men. It wasscommon, if our countrymen 
went to a coffee-house or an ice-house, to 
discover, when they rose to depart, that 
their refreshment had been puid for by 
some one who had disappeared, and with 
whom they had not even exchanged a 
word. Iam aware that these circumstan- 
ces may be attributed to the warm feelings 
towards our country, which were then 
excited by universal enthusiasm; but 
they are, nevertheless, the offspring of 
minds naturally generous and noble. 

I should be glad, if I could, with jus- 
tice, give as favourdble a picture of the 
higher orders of society in this country ; 
but, perhaps, when we consider their 
wretched education, and their early ha- 
bits of indolence and dissipation, we ought 
not to wonder at the state of contempt 
and degradation to which they are now 
reduced. 1am not speaking the language 
of prejudice, but the resuli of the obser- 
vations I have made, in which every accu- 
rate observer among our countrymen, has 
concurred with me in saying, that the 
figures and the countenances of the higher 
orders are much inferior to those of the 
peasants, as their moral qualities are in 
the view I have given of them. 

Mr. J. has alluded to religion: as 
the practical part of religious profes- 
sion is open to all observers, and 
marks the influence of mind ; and as 
much of the fervour accompanying 
the present resistance of Spain to 
Trench oppression is maintained by 
the religious orders, we shall insert 
a part of our author’s reflections on 
the subject: 

The feelings of religion are supported 
dy every object that presents itself to the 
view: at the corners of most of the prin- 
cipal streets, the shrines of various saints 
obtrude themselves upon the passenger ; 
even the fronts of many of the houses are 
adorncd with their images, to which the 
y1i0US stranger uncovers his head with hu- 
mility, and silently expresses his devotion 
by making the sign of the cross. 

“In the midst of the gayeties which com- 
mence about five o’clock in the evening, 
when the Paseo, or public walk, is crowd- 
ed with company, dressed in their most 
splendil attire, and indulging in the live- 
liest conversation, the sound of a bell an- 
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nounces the approaching hour of sunset. 
At thissignal, which is called oracion, eve. 
ry one, as if by magic, seems fixed in his 
place; every head is uncovered, and the 
whole company repeats, or is supposed to 
repeat, a mental prayer: after a few mi- 
nutes devoted to these formalities, the 
lively scene is resumed, and the con. 
versation continued from the point. at 
which it met this pious interruption. This 
ceremony takes place in every part of 
Spain; and where theatres or other public 
amusements are open, the sound of this 
bell suspends the entertainment till the 
prayer is over; so great is its effect, that 
it is even said that assassins, at the mo-. 
ment of executing their horrid design, 
have held their hand at the sound of the 
oracion, and, after repeating the habitual 
prayer, have perpetrated their diabolical 
purpose. 

However decorous the Spaniards may 
be in the performance of their public de. 
votions, nothing can be more indecent and 
slovenly than the manner in which their 
domestic worship is conducted; a circum- 
stance which I have frequently noticed in 
the family with whom 1 lodge. Towards 
the conclusion of supper, when seated 
round the table, the master of the house 
commences with repeating ten Ave Ma- 
rius; the wife repeats the Pater Noster 
and her ten Ave Marias; others at table 
repeat in the same manner, while one of 
them with a rosary of beads keeps the 
account, tll they have repeated the Ave 
Marias fifty times, and the Lord’s prayer 
five times, the number being accurately 
corrected by the string of beads. They 
then say a litany, adding to the name of 
every saint of a long list, “* ora pro nobis ;” 
then a prayer for the dead, another for 
protection during the night, and conclude 
the whole with a Gloria Patri. The 
words are uttered with as much rapidity 
as possible; and if any employment calls 
away the person who is repeating, he 
performs the work without interrupting 
the prayer or losing any time ; in fact, the 
Spaniards appear to act slowly and delibe- 
rately in every thing they undertake, ex- 
cept it be in this one instance of family 
worship. 

Under every strong emotion of mind, a 
Spaniard has recourse to religion, and 
naturally crosses himself, to calm. the 
rage of passion, dispel the horrors of fear, 
and allay the feelings of surprize and_as- 
tonishment. ‘The solitude of a church- 
yard, the loneliness of a desart, and the 
darkness of night, are disarmed of their 
terrors by this magic sign, and even the 
exclamations of wonder, excited by &a- 
glish ships of war and English regiments 
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(and nothing has excited more wonder) 
can only be silenced by using this never- 
failing and powerful charm. 

With all this attachment to forms and 
ceremonies, it might naturally be expect- 
ed, that the clergy would be looked upon 
as objects of veneration; but so far as I 
can judge, this is by no means the case. 
Yhe language held towards the ministers 
of religion, 1s not always tespectful, and 
js sometimes scurrilous. A few days ago, 
the auxiliary bishop of this city made a 
tour round his diocese, for the purpose of 
confirmation ; from every person confirm- 
ed, asmall sum of money was required, 
which was ciiher an increase of the cus- 
tomary fee, or a novel demand. On his 
return to the city with the money he had 
thus collected, he was attacked by a ban- 
ditti, who robbed him not only of his ex- 
torted wealth, but also of all the clothes 
and vesiments which he carried in his 
coach. ‘he knowledge of the story ex- 
cited the jokes and the merriment of the 
people, mixed with wishes that the clergy 
were the only victims of robbers. ‘The 
character and conduct of the friars is ge- 
nerally the object either of virulent repro- 
bation, or ludicrous jocularity. They have 
lost the esteem of every one, and instead 
of being respected for their seclusionfrom 
the world, they are reproached by all 
classes for their indolence, their volup- 
tuousness, and their profligacy ; their dis- 
persion is generally looked forward to 
with pleasing anticipation, as an event 
that must take place, if ever the people 
of Spain are assembled by their repre- 
sentatives the Cortes. 

But, with whatever sentiments his 
observations on the religion of the 
Spaniards might inspire him, our au- 
thor describes the Inquisition as by 
no means terrific; he even ventured, 
heretic though he was, to inspect the 
“ whole” buildings of the iloly Office 
at Seville. This ** whole,’ however, 
proves to have been with several ex- 
ceptions, concerning which “ de could 
obtain no refilies” to his questions, 

Circumstances have changed with 
regard to the Merino flocks, so en- 
tirely since Mr. J. was in Spain, that 
We cannot now coincide in his opinion 
that they have suffered littie from the 
French: but we believe his account 
of the power of instinct in these 
creatures, when he says, 

The shepherds lead the. flocks to_ the 
pastures in which they fed during the pre- 
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ceding winter, and in which most of them 
were brought forth; and such is the saga- 
city of the animals, that, if not conducted 
thither, they would of themselves disco- 
ver it, nor would it be easy for their lead- 
ers to guide them to more remote dis- 
tricts. 

In the month of April, they begin their 
route towards the north. The sheep be- 
come restless as the time approaches, and 
must be narrowly watched, lest they 
should escape the shepherds and enter on 
their march alone; for instances have fre- 
quently occurred of flocks wandering from 
their guides, and proceeding several 
leagues towards the north, early in the 
morning before the shepherds were awake. 


What will our commercial readers 
exclaim when they learn that so few 
merchant ships had been built in 
Spain of late years, that it was im- 
possible to carry on even the little 
trade they had, during the war with 
England, without employing vessels 
not of Spanish construction, in direct 
defiance of law!—In consequence, 
the government tolerated the trans- 
gression, for two years: a remark- 
able instance of the universal confu- 
sion produced in the commercial 
world, by the disturbance of the po- 
litical world. 

Our author has obtained some use- 
ful information on the growth of su- 
gar in Spain, the expenses on which 
he calculates. The following is the 
most direct ancient description of the 
process for obtaining granulated su- 
gar that we are acquainted with: 


It is not generally known, that sugar 
is one of the productions of Spain, for at 
least seven hundred years, and that the 
process of planting the canes, grinding 
them, and granulating the juice, las been 
very little, if at all, improved within that 
time. L am indebted for this fact to an 
Arabian author on agriculture, who wrote 
in the kingdom of Seville, about the year 
1140 calied Ebn Mahomed Ebn Ahmed Ebn 
el Awaum. In his directions for the mode 
of planting the sugar cane, he quotes the 
authority of another. author of the same 
nation, who is known to have written in 
the year 1073, called Abn Omar Aben Ha- 
jaj: as the fact is interesting, I shall 
translate a few passages on the subject. 

** The canes should be planted in the 
month of March, in a plain sheltered from 
the east wind, and near io water; they 
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should be well manured with cow dung, 
and watered every fourth day, till the 
shoots are one palm in height, when they 
should be dug reund, manured with the 
dung of sheep, and watered every eighth 
day till the month of October. In Janua- 
ry, when the canes are ripe, they should 
be cut into short junks, and crushed in 
the mill. The juice should be boiled in 
iron cauldrons, and then left to cool till it 
becomes clarified; it should then be 
boiled again, till the fourth part only re- 
main, when it should be put into vases 
of clay, of a conical form, and placed in 
the shade to thicken; afterwards the su- 
gar must be drawn from the vases, and 
Jeft to cool. Tie canes, after the juice is 
expressed, are preserved for the horses, 
who eat them greedily, and become fat by 
feeding on them. 


It is to the honour of our country, 
that the propositions of an English- 
man, and his reasonings on the best 
mode of assembling the Cortes, were 
preferred by the most judicious Spa- 
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niards to those ofa native of their own, 
country. This is‘more pleas:ng to ys 
as a deference to Britain, than a thoy. 
sand exclamations of * Viva les Ingle- 
ses,” and“ Moriar Napoleon :” for the 
same reason we admire, in this land 
of cork trees, the good sense of the 
Spaniard who sent to ialaga for 
corks of English cutting, and wine 
bottles of English blowing. 


The notice taken by Mr. J. of the 
pictures and buildings he inspected in 
various convents—ot the meteorolo- 
gical effects to which his feelings as 
wellas his sight bore testimony, —of 
the mineralogical’ formation of hills 
and mountains, the situations of many 
towns on their sides and summits, 
with other incidents, we must forego, 
They discover a readiness of mind, 
and are expressed with perspicuity 
and ease. 
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An account of expeditions to the sources of the Mississippi, and through the western 
parts of Louisiana, to the sources of the Arkansaw, Kans, La Platte, and Pierre Juan 
rivers ; performed by order of the government of the United States, during the years 
1805, 1806, and 1807; and atour through the interior parts of New Spain, when 
conducted through these Provinces, by order of the Captain General, in the year 


1807. By major Z. M. Pike. 


appendices, maps, tables, &c. pp. 204. 


THESE journies constitute a 
portion of that plan for the investi- 
gation of the different parts of our 
Western country, which was adopted 
soon after the acquisition of Louisia- 
na, and which reflects no less iustre 
upon the wisdom that projected it, 
than upon the zeal and intrepidity 
that led to its successful execution. 
A knowledge of the nature of ‘the 
country, of the courses and depth of 
its various streams, of the manners 
and character of the different Indian 
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tribes who roam throughout it, though 
of the very first necessity, could not 
be accurately obtained from any 
means of information extant. Some 
of the boldest rivers of America, 
and mountains that vie in height 
with any upon earth, were unknown 
to the civilized world: and immense 
tracts of country had never been 
crossed by any but the savage 
foot. With the“purpose of disco- 
very, therefore, chiefly in view, but 
at the same time to throw light on 
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the science and character of the coun- 
try, about the same time that Mes- 
sjeurs Lewis and Clarke were direct- 
ed to explore the Missouri, Mr. Pike 
was employed in the journies of 
which this work gives adetail. The 
first two parts relate to these: the 
third, which gives an interesting ac- 
count of New Spain, with maps of 
the different Provinces, comprises 
the particulars of a journey which 
made no part. of the original .plan : 
but arose from Mr, Pike’s having ac- 
cidentally entered the Spanish terri- 
tory upon the river Nord; whence 
he was conducted through a great part 
of that country on his return home. 
This work, therefore, .comprises 
three distinct journies...The first 
was for the purpose of exploring the 
sources of the Mississippi, and was 
commenced from St. Louis, on the 
sth of August, 1805: whence Mr. 
Pike with a guard of twenty soldiers 
proceeded to the heads of the river, 
and returned to St. Louis on the 30th 
of April, 1806. The second journey 
was commenced on the 15th of July, 
1806, for the purpose of exploring 
the internal parts ef Louisiana, with 
aview to the establishment of a boun- 
dary line between Louisiana and 
North Mexico. Mr. Pike began this 
journey also from St. Louis, ascend- 
ing the Missouri and the Osage, in 
company with twenty-three others, 
and proceeding thence to the Arkan- 
saw and up to its sources. This part 
of the tour concludes with his arrival 
at the Rio det Nord in [ebruary, 
1807, Thethird part contains a his- 
tory of his journey thence in the 
same month, under the conduct of 
he Spanish officers, who conducted 
him and his: companions to Chihua- 
nua and thence hy a circuitous route, 
by which he approached within about 
our hundred: miles of the city of 
Mexico, to Natchitoches, where he 
rrived on the Ist of July, 1807. 
_ These journies are written in the 
ournal form, with copious statistical 
nd geographical appendices, from 
otes *vhich the writer states were fre- 
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quently composed by fire-light, when 
hungry and fatigued, he had ended at 
night the various labours of the day, 
which his situation exacted from him. 
But though a mere ;ournal of occur- 
rences and observations, made often 
in this unfavourable manner, they 
present a variety of interesting situa- 
tions, and engage deeply the attention 
of the reader. The narration, though 
simple, bears the original impression 
of the spot ; and carries with it that 
most desirable of all qualities in a 
traveller, an imnate air of truth. 
While they interest our feelings in 
the toils and dangers of Mr. Pike.and 
his companions, they lead us through 
a variety of country, of people, and 
of manners; and the narrative thus 
produces a romantick and interesting 
effect. 

But it is to the geographer and 
the statesman that Mr. Pike’s labours 
will be invaluable. The Mississippi 
has. been traced to its very sources. 
Its courses, its tributary streams, its 
portages, its falls, and its lakes, as 
well as the rude nations who glide on 
its bosom, or roam upon its banks, 
are now, for the first time, known with 
accuracy. In lke manner, that vast 
country lying between the Missouri, 
the Mississippi, and the Mexican 
mountains, with its noble rivers and 
majestick mountains, has been fully 
developed. Nor are the accounts 
and maps of the rivers, towns, popu- 
lation, manners, &c. of the different 
provinces of New Spain, particularly 
of those bordering upon Louisiana, 
less interesting, though beyond our 
boundaries: more especially in the 
present: situation of tke world, when 
that part of Spanish America so par- 
ticularly interesting to us, appears to 
be on the eve, with the rest, of free- 
ing itself from the shackles of foreign 
domination. 

Each of these journies we purpose 
to notice distinctly. At presenti we 
return to that which is first in’ point 
of time, the voyage up the Missis- 
sipp. Mr. Pike continued his voy- 
ave in boats until the 16th of Octo- 





































ber; when, from the commencement 
of cold weather, and the increasing 
shallowness of the water, he was 
obliged to stop, and prepare to ascend 
the remainder of the river in a differ- 


ent manner. From this place, after 
suffering severely from coid, want of 
provisions, and repeated disappoint- 
ments, but with unabated vigour, he 
renewed his march with a portion of 
men on the 10th of November, in 
sleds and a canoe: the rest of bis 
guard being left at his encampment. 
He continued ascending until the last 
day of January, when the mighty 
Mississippi, the father of waters, had 
dwindled into a stream of only fifteen 
yards in width. (p.66 ) Vhe next day, 
February Ist, our travellers arrived 
at Lake Leech, where they were hos- 
pitably entertained by the agent of the 
English North West company, who, 
as Mr. Pike states, were extending 
their establishments to the North- 
Sea and the Pacific ocean, while they 
fixed themselves upon the lakes and 
streams of the Mississippi. in the ter- 
ritory of Louisiana. Lake Leech (or 
as it is called by the French, lake /a 
sang Suc) which “Mr. Pike calls the 
main source of the Mississippi, he 
found to be in latitude 47°, 16’, 13”. 
He afterwards visited the upper Red 
Cedar lake, which he calls the upper 
source of the Mississippi, reaching 
about 15 miles N. of the other. This 
last is the extent of canoe navigation, 
and is within two learues of some of 
the waters of 'ludson’s Bay! Its lati- 
tude is 17°, 42", 40”. It is often a 
matter of curiosity to be able to de- 
signate the exact source of a river, 
iliustrions for its fertility or distin- 
guished for its size and grandeur. 
The famous source of the Nile has 
not oniv excited the enthusiasm of 
the poct and the enterprize of the 


traveller, but even potent monarchs 
have sizhed to visit its coy fountains. 
Yet almost always it is impossible to 
mark any particular spot as the 
source in preference to others ; and 
ga riultitude of small lakes seem to 
contend with almost equal claims for 
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the honour of being the fountain-heag 
of the Mississipp1. 

As the chief purposes of this jour, 
ney were of a political nature, to wj 
to observe the various tribes of Indians 
near the river, to stop their fierce ang 
bloody wars with each other, and ip. 
culcate amongst them the benevolen 
and pacific views of the American 
government in respect to them, the 
acconiplishment of these and other 
objects which occurred, left no room 
for the investigation of many subiects 
on which we might have expected 
some information. But little intel}. 
gence is to be found therefore rela. 
tive to the mineralogy or natural his. 
tory of the country through whieh 
Mr. Pike travelled: a country which 
will no doubt be found interesting in 
these points of view, to those whom 
the zeal of science may lead to its 
future examination. But though Mr, 
Pike furnishes little intelligence on 
these subiects, to which he confesses 
neither his taste nor his habits at- 
tracted him, he was completely suc- 
cessful in the immediate objects of 
his enterprize. We found various 
smail tribes engaged in predatory and 
bloody hostility; he commanded peace, 
and concord and tranquillity were 
established. The views of their ci- 
vilized brethren were developed to 
the suspicious savage. and were prov- 
ed to be disinterested and just. + he 
disorders and licentiousness, connived 
at by unprincipled traders, were sup- 
pressed: and the intercourse with 
the tribes was fixed upon a footing, 
not less honourable and useful to 
ourselves, than important to the in- 
terest and happiness of the Abo- 
rigines. 

Nor is this journey less interesting 
to the general reader. It is true that 
in tours such as these, among tribes 
of rude and indigent savages, there Is 
no opportunity for that variety of de- 
scription which pleases the fancy and 
interests the heart, in the accounts of 
cultivated society. The traveller can- 
not picture the busy town, the swarm- 
ing river, the exuberant harvest field, 
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the splendid palace, or the statued 
fawn. Nor can he trace the powers 
of all subduing art, limiting the bois- 
terous ocean, or levelling mountains 
and filiing valies for the accommo- 
dation of man. © But if these subjects 
fail, there are not wanting others 
which are calculated in an eminent 
degree to interest our feelings and 
awaken our imagination. Nature 
appears before us in her own bold 
and ejgantic features, not yet tamed 
or distorted by the wants or caprices 
of man. Venerable forests which 
have stood for ages secure from the 
ax, robing the earth with their an- 
nual crop of fertility : rivers of an ex- 
tent unknown to the limited scale of 
Europe start up to our view, and pre- 
sent a new navigation, for many 
miles into the interior : commanding 
heights, from whose summits the eye 
discerns the distant champaign till it 
fades into the clouds of heaven: vast 
prairies, decorated occasionally with 
trees, afiord pleasure grounds to the 
wild inhabitants of the forest, and 
offer, in the autumnal months, a va- 
riety of tint and colour, unknown be- 
fore even to the imagination of the 
painter. Here the eye of the ob- 
server dwells with rapture, and ex- 
hausts itseli in discerning new objects 
in the variegated scene, The imagi- 
nation then Jooks forward into futu- 
rity, and beholds these fields and 
rivers - peopled by civilized man: 
towns glittering, where now the lone- 
ly creek washes the aged trees ; cities 
spreading their populous squares 
upon the margins of the rivers: na- 
tions whose names are not yet thought 
of, drawing from the fertile bosom of 
the new world those enjoyments 
which the over-peopied or exhausted 
old would have denied to her famish- 
ed children, 

Rude as these tribes are, we often 
observe among them surprising in- 
stances of sensibility and feeling. Nor 
are they destitute of the tender pas- 
sions: love, which rules all nature 
with tyrant sway, finds also in the sa- 
‘age breast, a heart not less suscepti- 
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ble than the most refined intellect 
of civilized life. It was thought that 
ancient Greece alone had her Leuca- 
dian rock ; and the desperate leap of 
Sappho nad consecrated it in the eyes 
of all the enthusiasts of love in suc- 
ceeding generations. Who would 
have supposed that the rocks of the 
Mississippi were destined to be its 
rival: and that the rude breast of the 
savage should be the habitation of 
a heart that was to equal -the des- 
perate heroism of the Grecian poet- 
ess? 

**T was shown,” says Major Pike, “ a 
point of rocks from which a Sioux woman 
cast herseli, and was dashed into a thou- 
sand pieces on the rocks below. She had 
been informed that her friends intended 
matching her to a man she despised; and 
having refused her the man she chosen, 
she ascended the hill, singing her death 
song: and before they could overtake her, 
and obviate her purpose, she took the 
lover’s leap! and ended her treubles with 
her life. A won¢erful display of senti- 
ment in a savage.’ (p. 22. 

We find in this journal a descrip- 
tion of a dance, which 1s one among 
the numerous examples that savage 
nations exhibit, in which it 1s hard to 
decide, whether their conduct and 
belief are the effects of the darkest 
superstition or of designing knavery. 

** T afterwards went to a dance, the per- 
formance of which was attended with 
many curious mane@uvres. Men and wo- 
men danced indiscrimmnately. They were 
all dressed in the gayest manner; each 
had ia their hand a small skin of some de- 
scription, and would frequently run up, 
point their skin, and give a puff with their 
breath ; when the person blown at, whe- 
ther man or woman, would fall, and ap- 
pear to be almost lifeless, or in great ayo- 
ny; but would recover slowly, rise, and 
join in the dance. ‘This they called their 
great medicine; or, as I understood the 
word, dance of religion. ‘The Indians ac- 
tually believing that they puffed something 
into each others’ bodies, which occasioned 
the felling, &c. It is not every person who 
is admitted ; persons wishing to join them, 
must first make valuable presents to the 
society, to the amount of forty or fifty 
dollars, give a feast, and then [they] are 
admitted with great ceremony. Mr. Fra- 
zer informed me, that he was once in the 
lodge with some young men whe did not 
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belong to the club, when one of the dan- 
cers came in, they immediately threw 
their blankets over him, and forced him 
out of the lodge; he laughed, and the 
young Indians called him a fool, 2nd said, 
* he did not know what the dancer might 
blow into his body.’” (p. 17.) 


The following contains satisfactory 
evidence as to a fact which, though 
asserted before, might appear doubt- 
ful to those who had seen specimens 
from most Indian tribes: who, what- 
ever they may think of themselves 
when they have ad:usted their beards, 
their vermillion, their beads, and fea- 
thers at their toilette. (of tweezers 
and bear’s grease) would in spite of 
fashion, be considered by our belles 
and beaux, as hideously ugiy: 


“ Charlevoix and others, have borne 
testimony to the beauty of this nation, 
(the Shawanoes.) From my own obser- 
vation J had sufficient reason to confirm 
their information as respected the males ; 
for they were all straight and well made, 
about the middle size, their complexion 
generally fair for savages, their teeth 
good, their eyes large and rather lan- 
guishing ; they have a mild but indepen- 
dent expression of countenance, that 
eharms at first sight; in short, they 
would be considered any where as hand- 
some men. But their account of the wo- 
men | never before believed to be correct. 
In this lodge there were five very hand- 
some women when we arrived, and about 
“sun-down a married pair arrived, who my 
interpreter observed were the handsome st 
couple he knew; and in truth they were, 
the man being about five feet eleven 
inches high, and possessing in an eminent 
manner all the beauties of countenance 
which distinguish his nation. His com- 
panion was twenty-two years old; having 
dark brown eyes, jet hair, and an elegantly 
proportioned neck, and her figure by no 
means inclining to corpulency, as they ge- 
nerally are after marriage. Her father 
however was an American.” (p. 83.) 

The ideas entertained by the red 
tribes of the people of the United 
States, according to Mr. Pike, mani- 
fest a sense of our vast superiority, 
flattering to our pride: although it 
would seem that prior to Mr. Pike’s 
arrival, the power of the white peo- 
ple had sometimes been exerted to 
imspire dread rather than to cultivate 
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the esteem and love of the Savages, 
It gives us pleasure to reflect tha 
Mr. Pike’s journey among other be. 
nefits, has been calculated to impress 
more just ideas of the principles of 
civilized America: and to conver 
their former fear into sentiments of 
respectful esteem and cordial prati. 
tude. 


In the course of this day,” (Septem. 
ber 2d,) says Mr. Pike, “* we landed to 
shoot at pigeons: the moment a gun was 
fired, some Indians, who were on the shore 
above, ran down and put off in their pe. 
rogues with great precipitation ; upon 
which Mr. Blondeau informed me that the 
women and children were frightened a 
the very name of an American boat, and 
that the men held us in very great respect, 
conceiving us very quarrelsome, and much 
for war, and also very brave.” (p. 11.) 

© 15th March, Thursday.—Ascended 
the mountain which bounds the prairie, 
On the top of it 1 found a stone on which 
the Indians had sharpened their knives, 
and a war club half finished. From this 
spot you may extend the eye over vast 
prairies with hardly any interruption, but 
clumps of trees, which at a disiance ap- 
peared like mountains ; from two or three 
of which the smoke rising into the air, de. 
noted tlic habitation of the wandering sa 
vage, and too ofien marked them out as 
victims to their enemies, from whose 
crueity, 1 have had the pleasure in the 
course of the winter, and throughouta 
wilderness of immense extent to relicve 
them, as peace has reigned through my 
mediation from the praiuie Des Chiens to 
the lower River. If a subaltern with 
but twenty men, at so great a distance 
from the seat of his government, could 
effect so important a change in the minds 
of those savages, what might not a great 
and independent power effect, if instead 
of blowing up the flames of discord, they 
exert their influence in the sacred cause 
of peace ? When I returned to the fort, I 
found the Fols Avoin chief, who intended 
to remain all night. He toid me that neat 
the conclusion of the revolutionary wal, 
his nation began to look upon him asa 
warrior; that they received a parole from 
Michilimackinac, on which he was dis 
patched with forty warriors ; that on his 
arrival he was requested to lead them 
against the Americans. To which he re 
plied, ‘ We have considered you and the 
Americans as one people. You are now 
at war; how are we to decide who has 
justice on their side? Besides, you whit 
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people are like the leaves on the trees for 
numbers. Should I march with my forty 
warriors to the field of battle, they with 
their chief would be unnoticed in the mul- 
titude, and would be swallowed up as the 
big waters embosom the small rivulets, 
which discharge themselves intoit. No! 
I will return to my nation, where my coun- 
trvmen may be of service against our red 
enemies, and their actions renowned in the 
dance of our nation.’ ” (p. 78.) 


We find this subject thus noticed 
in another place : 


“On our march, we met an Indian 
coming into the fort ; his countenance ex- 
pressed no little astonishment, when told 
who I was and from whence I came ; for 
the people in this country themselves ac- 
knowledge that the savages hold in greater 
veneration the Americans, than any other 
white people. They say of us, when al- 
luding to warlike achievements, ‘ that we 
are neither Frenchmen nor Englishmen, 
but white Indians.’ ” (p. 61) 


We shall close this part of our au- 
thor’s journies with the description 
of his feeiings on his arrival at the 
falls of St. Anthony, on the 10th of 
April, in his voyage home: 


“ The appearance of the falls was much 
more tremendous than when we ascended, 
the increase of water accasioned the spray 
torise much highcr, and the mist appear- 
ed like clouds. How different my sensa- 
tions now from what they were when at 
this place before! At that time, not ha- 
diag’ secclaatibed: more than half my 
route, winter fast approaching, war exist- 
ing between the most savage nations in 
the course of my route, my provisions 
greatly diminished, and but a poor pros- 
pect of an additional supply ; many of my 
men sick, and the others not a little dis- 
heartened, and our success in this ardu- 
ous undertaking very doubtful ; just upon 
the borders of the haunts of civilized men, 
about to launch into an unknown wilder- 
ness, (for ours was the first canoe that 
had ever crossed this portage) were suffi- 
cient to dispossess my breast of content- 
ment und ease. But now we have accom- 
plished every wish ; peace reigns through- 
Out Lhe vast extent; we have returned thus 
far on our voyage without the loss of a 
single man, and hope soon to be blessed 
With the society of our relations and 
friends.” (p. 92.) 


Notwithstanding his recent long 
absence upon the journey to explore 


the sources of the Mississippi, such 
VoL. yi. G 
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was the ardour of our traveller, that 
in the course of two months and a 
half he commenced a second journey, 
in a new direction, which appeared 
likely to be even more difficult and 
laborious than the former. This 
journey, of which we now propose to 
give an account, commenced on the 
15th of July, 1806, and was intended 
ultimately to explore the head waters 
of those two great rivers, the Arkan- 
saw and the Ked River, of the Missis- 
sippl, which, flowing eastwardly from 
an immense distance in the interiour, 
promised a medium of navigation 
unrivalled in importance and extent 
westward. Connected with this great 
object was the restoration to their 
homes of some Osage and Pawnee 
Indians who had been taken prison- 
ers by the Potowatomies, and redeem- 
ed by the government of the United 
States, and were now at St. Louis on 
their return from the City of Wash- 
ington: besides which, instructions 
were given to Mr. Pike to mediate 
peace between several Indian na- 
tions on his route. 

The travellers proceeded in boats 
up the Missouri to the junction of 
the river Osage, and from thence as- 
cended the Osage to the villages of 
that nation. This voyage was com- 
paratively easy, and was effected with 
complete success by the 15th of Au- 
gust: the prisoners being restored to 
their long lost families and - homes, 
and received with the liveliest testi- 
monies of affection, as well as of gra- 
titude to their deliverers: the red 
people manifesting that however they 
may control their feelings at ordina- 
ry times, they are as fully sensible to 
the touches of nature and of affection, 
on such occasions, as the most re- 
fined of civilized society. From this 
point the journey was to be made on 
horseback through trackless wastes 
and unknown mountains and rivers, 
where the travellers were compelled 
to depend upon their success in hunt- 
ing, for the supply of their daily sub- 
sistence. 

In prosecuting their journey they 
of course left the direction of the 
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great rivers, and travelled westwardly 
along the dividing ridges of the wa- 
ters of the Osage and the Arkansaw. 
The first great river which they 
struck upon in this route was a branch 
of the Kans river, which from this 
puint runs a north-easterly course till 
it falls into the Missouri. Among 
the streams which empty into the 
Kans, Mr. Pike discovered two that 
were strongly impregnated with salt; 
ohne so remarkably so as to salt sufh- 
ciently the soup of meat boiled in it. 
Their course hence was northerly : 
and brought them, on the first of Oc- 
tober, to the Pawnee village, situated 
upon the most northern branch of the 
Kans. Here Mr. Pike discovered, in 
an interview with the chief, that a 
Spanish detachment from Mexico 
had been in pursuit of him, and had 
proceeded to this place. The Pawnee 
chief, whose situation subjected him 
to the influence of the Spaniards, em- 
ployed every effort of intreaty, artifice 
and even menace to induce Mr. Pike 
to abandon his design of reaching the 
Arkansaw and Red rivers, and to re- 
turn home: alleging that he had 
prevailed upon the Spanish detach- 
ment to co back from his village 
without proceeding further. Our 
traveller had been, however, too long 
accustomed to the wiles of these 
chiefs to be seduced, and had too 
much confidence in the valour of his 
corps to be terrified from his purpose. 
He persisted in fulfilling his instruc- 
tions, and after some altercation and 
appearance of hostility, took his de- 
parture, without resistance, on the 
7th of Octoder. From this point our 
travellers directed their course a lit- 
tle west of south, and afier crossing 
again the branches of the Kans hig her 
up the stream, arrived, on the 18th 
of October, upon the Arkansaw; very 
much to their surprize, as they did 
not suppose that river to be so near. 

This great river is stated by Mr. 
Pike to be two thousand one hundred 
and seventy-three miles in length, 
following its windings: of which nine- 
teen hundred and eighty-one miles, 
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from its entrance into the Mississj t 
upwards, are navigable with proper 1 
boats, i in the suitable season: the re. C 
maining one hundred and ninety-two C 
miles running through mountains, t 
Several rivers empty into it, naviga- s 
ble for a hundred miles and upwards, r 
At the place where Mr. Pike now s 
struck it, its water was on his first ar. | 
rival six inches deep, and the stream S 
hot more than twenty feet wide: but fi 
a rain of two days afterwards over. b 
flowed the whole bottom of the river, eC 
which at that place was four hundred be 
and fifty yards in width. Strange as d 
it may seem, however, the river ata sa 
distance of between two and three le 
hundred miles higher up, where Mr, at 
Pike met this river again, was much bi 
more navigable than where first seen, h 
This he accounts for by the circum. th 
stance that the sandy soil below ab- 
sorbs a considerable portion of the dr 
water, and renders it more shoal than oh 
among the gravelly bed in the moun- si 
tains. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Pike im 
Says, that for any impediment he had 
yet discovered in this river, he would m 
not hesitate to enibark in February at th 
its mouth and ascend to the Mexican we 
mountains, with crafts properly con- th 
structed. in: 
“‘ By the route of the Arkansaw and the mi 
Red River of California (continues our pa 
author) Tam confident in asserting, (if my the 
intormation from Spanish gentlemen is ci. 
correct) there can be established the best - 
communication on this side the Isthmus of the 
Darien between the Atlantic and Pacific for 
Occans; as, admitting the utmost, the spt 
land carriage would not be more than two hee 
hundred miles, and the route may be made ani 
quite as eligible as our public highways : 
over the Alle ghany mountains.” ae 
Agreeably to their proposed plan, m6 


canoes were here built, and Lieut. ere 
Wilkinson with five of the soldiers 


in t 
and two Osages descended the rivet; bee 
to examine the portion below, while J 
Mr. Pike and the remainder of the i, 


corps continued their journey north- wt 
west up the margin of the Arkansaw, 3 jj, }. 
for the purpose of expioring its H% seit 
sources. Thi 
Here the appearance ofthe country 7%‘ 
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becomes enlivened by the numerous 
wild animals that feed on the prairies 
or leap through the thicket. Herds 
of wild horses were now for the first 
time seen? sometimes mingling in 
small troops with various other ani- 

nals: then collecting in a powerful 
squadron, and advancing with a force 
that made the earth tremble, they 
stood gazing upon the travellers, tiil 
finding themselves pursued, they 
bound away with a rapidity which no 
exeitions could overtake. Buffaloes 
were observed grazing on the mea- 
dows in numbers which it astonishes 
us to hear of. In one instance not 
less than three thousand were seen 
at one view, covering the opposite 
bank of the river. Besides these were 
herds of deer, elks, &c. so numerous 
that our author says, he 

* Will not attempt to describe the 
droves of animals they now.saw on their 
route; suffice it to say, that the face of 
the prairie was covere dw vith them on each 
sile of the river ; their numbers exceeded 
imagination.” 

The great multitude of wild ani- 
mals which collected together about 
this spot may be accounted for as 
well from the abundance of grass on 
the prairies, as the facility of procur- 
ing salt, which is well known to be a 
most desirable gratification to beasts, 
particularly in ‘the remote parts of 
the interior, where the air being very 
fresh and pure compared with that on 
the coast, excites a keener appetite 
for this fossil. Hence salt licks and 
springs in the interior have always 
been the favourite resort of the wild 
animals, and are probably often the 
scene of their bloodiest conibats ; and 
the last of the extinct race of Mam- 
moths seems to have been overpow- 
ered in some great conflict for salt, 
in the licks of which its bones have 
been found. 


* We observed,” says Mr. Pike, “this 
day (31s st October) a species of crystalli- 
zation in the road (when the sun was high) 
m low places where there had been water 
settled ; on tasting it 1 found it to be salt. 
This gave in my mind some authenti icity to 
the rcport of the prairie being covered for 
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leagues.” Again on the 3d November, 
afier mentioning their passing numerous 
herds of buffaloes, elk, some horses, &c. 
he says, ‘‘the river bottoms were full of 
salt ponds, and the grass similar to our 
salt meadows.” Further up the river he 
obtained specimens of rock salt, impreg- 
nated with sulphur. 


The eyes of the travellers were 
here greeted with a sight wholly new 
and unexpected; which resulted in 
the ascertainment of a very impor- 
tant feature in the geography of North 
America, that we believe has been 
hitherto unknown to this portion of 
the continent. 


“On the 15th of November, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, I thought I could 
distinguish a mountain to our right which 
appeared like a small biue clond ; viewed 
it with the spy glass, and was still more 
convinced in my conjecture, yet only com- 
municated it to Doctor Robinson, who was 
in front with me; butin half an hour, they 
appeared in full view before us. When 
our small party arrived on the hill, they 
with one accord gave three cheers to the 
Mexican Mountains. Their appearance 
can be easily imagined by those who have 
crossed the Alleghany; but their sides 
were whiter as if covered with snow, ora 
white stone. These were a spur of the 
great western chain of mountains, which 
divide the waters of the Pacific from those 
of the Atlantic Ocean ; and it divided the 
waters which empty into the bay of the 
Holy Spirit from those of the Mississippi, 
as the Alleghany does those which dis- 
charge themselves into the latter river and 
the Atlantic. They appear to present a na- 
tural boundary between the province of 
Louisiana and New Mexico, and would be 
a defined and naturai boundary.” 


A remarkably high point of this 
chain of mountains drew the atten- 
tion of Mr. Pike, and he formed the 
plan of ascending to its top, for the 
purpose of taking from that com- 
manding height ‘which he supposed 
to be distant one day’s march) a 
draught of the surrounding country 
He commenced his enterprize at one 
o’clock on the 24th of November. 
His calculation however proved ex- 
tremely deceptive; for after three 
days’ march they had only arrived en 
the top of the chain; and here the 
snow was middle deep, no sign of 
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beast or bird inhabiting that region ; 
the Thermometer which stood at 9° 
above O at the foot, fell to 4° below 
0; while the great peak which was 
the ob:ect of his journey still appear- 
ed at the distance of fifteen or sixteen 
miles, bare of vegetation and covered 
with snow, as high again as the por- 
tion they had ascended: to all ap- 
pearance beyond the power of any 
human being to reach its summit. 
These and other circumstances com- 
pelled their return, after having en- 
joyed, even at the height they had 
reached, the sublime spectacle which 
the Alpine regions present, of a clear 
heaven around, while the rolling of 
the clouds below appears like the 
foaming of the troubled ocean. 

“ The perpendicular height of this 
mountain,” says Myr. Pike (as taken by 
Dr. Robinson and himself) “from the 
level of the prairie is 10,581 feet ; and ad- 
mitting that the prairie is 8,000 feet from 
the level of the sea, it would make the 
elevation of this peak 18,581 feet; equal 
to some, and surpassing the calculated 
height of others, for the peak of Teneriffe, 
and falling short of that of Chimborazo 
only 1,701 feet. Indeed it was so remark- 
able as to be known to all the savage na- 
tions for hundreds of miles around, and to 
be spoken of with admiration by the Spa- 
niards of N. Mexico, and was the bourlda- 
ry of their travels N. W. Indeed in our 
wandering in the mountains it was never 
out of sight (except when in a valley) from 
the 14th of November to the 27th of Ja- 
nuary.”— Note p. 71. 

A more accurate measurement of 
the height of Chimborazo by Mr. 
Humboldt (who ascended it to the 
height of 19,300 feet, the highest 
ever reached on land by any human 
being),makes it 21,440 feet, and of 
course 2,589 feet higher than the 
peak seen by Mr. Pike. ‘Still howe- 
ver the height is exceedingly great 
and only surpassed by that of the 
Andes. That the height of the 


prairie above the level of the ocean is 
not exaggerated in this statement, will 
appear extremely probable from the 
circumstance of its being at the head 
of several of the largest rivers which 
intersect the continent of North Ame- 
Yica. From its neighbourhood on the 
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north eastern side begin the Yellow 
Stone (or Pierre Jaune) river, the 
great south western branch of the 
Missouri; as well as the La Platte 
which is tributary to that river. Op 
its south western side it produces tlie 
Red River of California ; on its east 
the Arkansaw, and on its south the 
Rio del Nord of North Mexico. And 
our author says, that he has no hegi. 
tation in asserting, that he can take q' 
position in the mountains, from which 
he can visit the source of any of those 
rivers in one day. 

From this peak the travellers 
ascended a short distance up to the 
sources of the Arkansaw, and then 
returned by a more western route, 
Here they struck again a large river, 
which they congratulated themselves 
upon finding, thinking it the Red Ri- 
ver of the Mississippi, which they 
were so anxiously seeking. But on 
tracing it further down, Mr. Pike; 
upon examining it from the summit 
of a mountain, recognized it to be 
his old acquaintance the Arkansaw; 
and they now re-occupied on the 5th 
of January the camp which they had 
left a month before. 


“Here,” says our author, “ the whole 
party (which had separated to hunt) being 
once more joined together, we felt compa- 
ratively happy notwithstanding the great 
mortifications I experienced at having 
been so egregiously deceived as to the 
Red River. I now felt at considerable loss 
how to proceed, as any idea of services at 
that time from my horses were entirely 
preposterous. ‘Thus, after various plans 
formed and rejected, and the most mature | 
deliberation, I determined to build a small 
place for defence and deposit, und leave 
part of the baggage, horses, my interpre- 
ter and one man, and with the balance, 
our packs of Indian presents, ammunition, 
tools, &c. cross the mountains on foot, 
find the Red River, and then send backa 
party to conduct the horses and baggage 
by the most eligible route we could disco 
ver: by which time the horses would be 
so far recovered as to be abie to endure 
the fatigues of « march.” 


Mr. Pike prosecuted this bold and 
arduous journey in the depth of win- 
ter, over rueged precipices and moun- 
tains, during cold so intense as to 
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disable two of his party from pro- 
ceeding, (Reaumer’s thermometer be- 
ing once at eighteen and a half below 
0) through almost Incessant snows, 
and he was near perishing for want 
of food. His course was south, up 
a branch of the Arkansaw, till on the 
27th January he arrived upon a 
stream bearing west, which he fer- 
vently hailed as one of the waters of 
the Red River, and which led him 
on the 30th January to the banks of 
a large river that he supposed to be 
the object of his search, but which 
in reality was the Rio del Nord; which 
river Mr. Pike now struck a consi- 
derable distance above the most nor- 
therly of the Spanish settlements in 
Santa Tee. 

Upon recurring to the valuable 
maps which accompany this work, it 
will be seen that in going the south- 
ern course that he pursued, he pass- 
ed about a hundred miles to the west- 
ward of the sources of Red River: 
which take their rise on the east side 
ef the mountains he crossed, not 
reaching beyond them, as the Ar- 
kansaw was before found to do. 

The Rio del Nord, on-which river 
Mr. Pike now found himself, flows 
from its source through the province 
ef Santa Fee, the most northerly of 
the provinces of Mexico; and conti- 
nues alterwards through various other 
provinces. It rises in the chains in 
the neighbourhood of the peak we 
have mentioned; but while all the 
other great rivers branch off and flew 
easterly into the Mississippi, or west- 
wardly into the gulf of California, 
the Rio del Nord, confined by two 
parallel ranges of high mountains, is 
like the Nile limited to the valley be- 
tween, through which it continues 
tll about the latitude of 30°, where 
it bursts through the eastern chain, 
and turning south-eastwardly after 
many windings empties itself into the 
Gulf of Mexico 

Here, after a journey of upwards 
of 1500 miles, Mr. Pike’s attention 
was directed to preparing for his re- 
‘urn home on the bosom of the sup- 
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posed Red River; and while making 
his preparations, he formed a stock- 
ade in the neighbourhood of a place 
on the river the description of which 
reminds us of the delightful valley of 
Abyssinia which the venerable pen of 
the great moralist has described in the 
Tale of Rasselas. 


‘On the 5th of January the Doctor and 
myself went out to hunt, and after chasing 
some deer for several hours without suc- 
cess, we ascended a high hill which lay S. 
of our camp, from which we had a view of 
iil the prairie and rivers to the north of us; 
it was ut the same time one of the most 
sublime and beautiful prospects ever pre- 
sented to the eyes of man. The prairie 
lying nearly north and south was probably 
sixty miles by forty-five. The main river 
bursting out of the wesicrn mountain, and 
meeting from the north cast a large 
branch which divides the chain of moun- 
tains, proceeds down the prairie, making 
many large and beautiful islands, one of 
which I judged contains a hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, all meadow ground, 
covered with innumerable herds of deer. 
About six miles from the mountains which 
cross the prairie at the south end, a 
branch of twelve steps wide pays its tri- 


bute to the main stream : west. 
Four miles below is astream oO! i¢ Same 
size Which enters on the east: ivom the 


entrance of this down was about three 
miles to the junction of the west fork, 
Which waters the foot of the hill on the 
north, while the main river winds along 
in meanders on the east. In short, this 
view combined the sublime and beautiful; 
the great and lofiy mountains covered 
with eternal snows, seemed to surround 
tlie luxuriant vale crowned with perennial 
fiuwe:s, like a terrestrial paradise shut 
outirom the view of man.’ 


The stockade, however, after be- 
ing completed with considerable la- 
bour, as well as their preparations to 
descend the supposed Red River, 
became totally useless, by the occur- 
rence of an event which first appr- 
zed them of their being on the Rio 
del Nord, and within the limits of 
the Spanish territory: for onthe 16th 
of February they were discovered by 
some Spanish.spies, and on the 26th 
of the same month were visited by a 
Spanish snilitary force, consisting of 
an hundred infantry and dragoons un- 
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der the command of two lieutenants. 
They had instructions from the Gover- 
nour of New Mexico, to cause the 
American party to march to Santa 
Fee, under the engagement of ena- 
bling them to proceed home. To this 
our traveller after some hesitation 
consented, and marched out of his 
stockade on the 27th of February, on 
his rowte to Santa Fee, with which he 
concludes the second part of his tour. 
In order to give a continued narra- 
tive of this tour, we have omitted 
till now the foliowing interesting de- 
scription of the Wishtonwish or 
Prairie Dogs, some of which Mr. Pike 
killed in October, shortly after his 
first arrival upon the Arkansaw. 


* The Wishtonwish ofthe Indians, Prai- 
rie Dogs of some, or Squirrels, as I should 
be inclined to denominate them, reside on 
the prairies of Louisiana in towns or vil- 
lages, heving an evident police establish- 
ed in their communities. The sites of 
their towns are generally on the brow of 
a hill near some creek or pond, in order 
to be convenient to water, and that the 
high ground which they inhabit may not 
be subject to inundation. ‘Their resi idence 
being under ground is burrowed out, and 
the earth answers the double purpose of 
keeping out the water, and affording an 
elevated place in wet seasons to repose 
on, and to give them a further and more 
distinct view of the country. Their holes 
descend in a spiral form, and therefore I 
could never ascertain their depth: but I 
once had a hundred and forty kettles of 
water poured into one of them, in order 
to drive out the occupant, but w:thout ef- 
fect. Inthe circuit of ther villages they 
clear off all the grass, and leave the earth 
bare of veet: ation; but whether it is from 
an instinct they possess, inducing them 
to keep the ground thus cleared, or whe- 
ther they make use of the herbage as 
food, I cannot pretend to determine. The 
latter opinion I think entitled to a prefe- 
rence, as their teeth desicnate them to be 
of the graminivorous species, and I know 
of no other substance which is produced 
in the vicinity of their positions, on which 
they could subsist, nor do they extend 
their excursions more than half a mile 
from the burrows. They are of a dark 
brown colour, execpt their bellies which 
are white. Their tails are not so long as 
those of our grey squirrels, but are 
shaped precisely like theirs ; their teeth, 
head, nails, and body are the perfect squir- 


rel, except that they are generally fatte 
thes that animal. Their villages some. 

times extend over. two and three mile 
square, in which there must be innume. 

rable hosts of these, as there is generally 
a burrow every ten steps, in which 
there are two or more, and you see 
new ones partly excavated on all the bor. 
ders of the town. We killed great num. 
bers of them with our rifles, and found 
them excellent meat, after they were ex. 
posed a night or two to the frost, by 
which means the rankness acquired by 
their subterraneous dwelling is corrected, 

As you approach their towns, you are ga. 

luted on all sides by the ery of Wishton. 
wish (from which they derive their name 
with the Indians) uttered in a shrill and 
piercing manner. You then observe them 
a'l retreating to the entrance of their bur. 
rows, where they post themselves, and 
reg: wd ev ery, even the slightest, move. 
ment that you make. Jt requires a very 
nice shot with a rifle to kill them, as they 
must be killed dead ; for as long as life ex. 
ists they continue to work into their cells, 
It is extremely dangerous to pass through 
their towns, as they abound with rattle. 
snakes, both of the yellow and _ black 
species ; and, strange as it may appear, 
I have seen the Wishtonwish, the rattle. 
snake, the horn-frog, with which the 
prairie abounds (termed by the Spaniards 
the cameleon, from their taking no visible 
sustenance) and a land tortoise, all take 
refuge in the same hole. I do not pre. 
tend to assert that it was them common 
place of resort, but I have witnessed the 
above facts more than in one instance,’ 


We must not omit a description of 
anew species of bird caught by our 
traveller. 

‘It was of a green colour, almost the 
size of a quail, had a small tuft on its 
head like a pheasant, and was of tie car- 
nivorous species: it differed from any 
bird we ever saw in the United States. 
We kept him with us in a smail wicker 
cage, feeding him on meal, until I left 
the interpreter, on the Arkarisaw, with 
whom I left it. We at one time took a 
companion of the same species and put 
them into the same cage, when the first 
resident never ceased attacking the stran- 
ger until he killed him.’ 

We shall conclude this part of our 
author’s tour, with some dens which 
xaturally occur from an attention to 
the scene of his travels. 

That vast tract of country lying 
westward of the Mississippi and sout@ 
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of the Missouri, presents numerous 
features peculiar to itself, which 
strongly distinguish it from the coun- 
try to the eastward of the former river. 
Its rivers are of greater size and of 
larger extent, and it presents many 
varieties of animals which were un- 
known to the forests that formerly 
shaded our present abodes. But what 
most remarkably distinguishes it from 
the country between the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic, is the vast extent of 
untimbered country, which, except 
occasionaliy upon the borders of its 
streams, pervades its whole extent. 
The states at présent peopled, (as 
well as several that remain yet to be 
settled) presented in their original si- 
tuation, a continued, thick, and shady 
forest. Although this required from 
the settler the arduous labour otf clear- 
ing off its prodigious trunks, before 
he could raise an ear of corn or a 
blade of grass, yet the soil manured 
by the vegetable mould of several 
centuries, amply repaid him for all 
his toils. But in the tract we have 
mentioned, a sandy and barren soil 
is incapable of rearing timber in the 
first instance, and we are astonished 
in coming from the Atlantic states 
to fnd vast tracts of country as clear 
and open as meadows, which we find 
upon examination to be in general of 
a dry and sandy soil, destitute of 
moisture, and wholly incapable of 
that produce which rewards the la- 
bour of the husbandman here. In 
the neighbourhood of the streams, it 
's true, a rich soil is found, covering 
even the prairies; in some places 
more extensive than in others: thus 
ivom the Missouri to the head of the 
Osage river, a distance, in a straight 
line, of probably three hundred 
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miles, the country, says our author, 
will admit of a numerous, extensive, 
and compact population: but from 
thence on the rivers Kanse, [a Platte, 
Arkansaw, and their numerous bran- 
ches, it appears to be fossidle to in- 
troduce only a limited population. 
And the immense tracts lying be- 


tween these and the other streams of 


that country, present a barren soil, 
without timber for the various neces- 
sities of life, parched and dried up 
for eight months of the year, and 
making the opinion formed by our 
author still more likely to be justi- 
fied when the neighbouring country 
is opened to the influence of the 
sun, that these vast plains of the 
Western hemisphere may become in 
time equally celebrated as the sandy 
desarts of Africa; for Il saw in my 
route in various places tracts of many 
leagues, where the wind had thrown 
up the sand in all the fanciful forms 
of the ocean’s rolling wave, and on 
which not a speck of vegetable mat- 
ter existed.” 

While, therefore, there is room 
enough for the surplus of our popu- 
lation to expand, and for the imagina- 
tion to indulge itself in the prospect 
of immense countries yet to be the 
smiling abodes of civilized man, the 
prospect is not unbounded. We shall 
be shut in on the west by a sandy 
ocean, as on the east by a watery sea: 
and our settlers confined on the west 
to the borders of the Missouri and 
Mississippi will, perhaps more fortu- 
nately for our union, be constrained 
to leave the uncuitivable prairies to 
the sparse and wandering aborigines 
of the country. 

(Yo be continued.) 


FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


Sclect Psalms in Verse, with Critieal Remarks, by Bp. Lowth and others, illustrative 
of the Beauties of Saciled Poetry. Crown 8vo. 288 pp. 8s. Hatchard. 1811. 


THERE is something peculiar- of this little volume, which judicious- 
ly Pleasing in the plan and execution ly unites the love of Sacred poetry, 
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with the taste for English lore, and the 
liberal curiosity which seeks for infor- 
mation respecting all men of talent. 
“ It was the original intention of the 
compiler,” he tells us, “ to have given 
a complete metrical translation of the 
Book of Psalms, selected from all 
the different versions which he could 
meet with.” ‘This, however, he re- 
linguished, being convinced by dili- 
gent investigation, that, “ a very 
large proportion of the Psalms have 
never yet had justice done to the 
beauties of their poetry. Instead of 
this, therefore, he gives a selection 
of such as he deemed most worthy 
to meet the public eye, whether pub- 
lished before, or remaining till now 
in MS. 

To the Psalms themselves the com- 
piler prefixes short biographical no- 
tices of those English authors who 
have translated the whole Look of 
Psalms. in English verse. ‘These 
are elegant and satisfactory. Other 
biographical accounts appear also in 
the notes, relative to authors who 
translated only particular Psalnis. 
The illustrations of the Psalms them- 
selves are selected with taste and 
judgment from various authors. 
The fiftieth Psalm, of which the 
translator is said to be unknown, may 
perhaps be attributed to the compiler 
himself. On the chance of that being 
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the case we shall produce it. Jt, 
own merit will speak sufficiently fo, 


it. 
PSALM L. 


“ Th’ uplifted eye, and bended knee 
Are but vain homage, Lord, to thee ; 
In vain our lips thy praise prolong, 
The heart a stranger to the song. 


Can rites, and forms, and flaming zeal, 
Vhe breaches of thy precepts heal ? 
Or fast and penance reconcile 

Thy justice, and obtain thy smile? 


The pure, the humble, contrite mind, 
Thankful, and to thy will resigned, 

To thee a nobler off ring yields 

Than Sheba’s groves, or Sharon's fields; 


Than floods of oil, or floods of wine 
Ten thousand rolling to thy shrine, 
Or than if, to thine altar led, 

A first-born Son the victim bled. 


‘ Be just and kind,’ that great command 
Doth on eternal pillars stand : 

This did thine ancient prophets teach, 
And this thy well beloved preach.” P. 102, 


Whoever may be the author of this, 
it is not surpassed by any in the collec. 
We very 


tion for simple elegance. 
much long totell the compiler’s name 
but not being authorized so to do, we 
forbear. If our conimendation can re- 
move the hesitation of diffidence, we 


very cordially bestow it. We have 
seldom seen a compilation of the same 
extent by which we have been more 
eratified, 
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Lieutenant-General of his Majesty’s Forces, chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland, &e. &e. 


HAVING been so fortunate as to 
procure an admirable resemblance of 
the subject of this brief memoir, we 
are happy in being able to present it 
tothe public, and to Commence our 
monthly labours with some account 
of the services of one of the most rising 
oficers of the present day. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley is the third 
surviving son of Gerald Earl of 
Mornington, of the Kingdom of Ire- 
land, by Anne, eidest daughter of Ar- 
thur, first Viscount Dungannon, of 
the same country. He was born on 
the Istof “lay, 1769, and received his 
early education at Eton—whence he 
proceeded to Angers in France, where 
he went through his exercises, at that 
celebrated military academy, of which 
M. Pignerole was then principal, with 
great and distinguished credit. 

Sir Arthur’s destination being the 
army, he entered it as a subaltern at an 
ear.y age ; but the country being then 
ina state of profound peace, he at- 
tamed the rank of field-officer, with- 
out having had any opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. During this 
period, however, his time was not 
lost, as he applied closely to the study 
of his profession, as well of its theore- 
ic as practical branches, and thus 
rendered himself equal to the arduous 
commands which subsequently fell to 
his lot. \We may be allowed also to 
Temark, that he-never spent any.part 
VoL. v1. H 
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of this period in the family of a gene- 
ral oficer, either as aicde-de-camp or 
brigade major ; and perhaps he owes 
to that very circumstance the stron 
energies of his mind, and his habits 
of decision in moments of the ex- 
tremest difficulty. 

During the first revolutionary war, 
Sir Arthur Weilesley served as a field- 
officer in the small army of ten thoue 
sand men, despatched from this coun- 
try in aid of the Duke of York, under 
the command of the Earl of Moira. 
The fatal campaign of 1794 is too 
well known and remembered to be 
here dwelt upon. It gave Sir Arthur, 
howeve7, the opportunity he had long 
sought of displaying those military 
talents he must have been conscious 
he possessed: at the head of a bri- 
gade of three batallions, he conducted 
its retreat under circumstances of pe- 
culiar difficulty, in such a manner as 
to excite the applause, and gain the 
approbation of his superiors. 

We next find Sir Arthur Wellesley 
embarked on board the great fleet des- 
tined for the West Indies, comr.:7nd- 
ed by Admiral Christian. The seve- 
rity of the gales which this armament 
encountered, having forced the great- 
er part of it to return home, the ex- 
pedition itself fell to the round, and 
was never again resumed on the same 
vast scale. 

A brighter period in the life of this 
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gallant officer now approaches. When 
happily for the interests of the British 
empire, the Marquis Wellesley, then 
Earl of Mornington, elder brother of 
Sir Arthur, was appointed Governor- 
general of Bengal and its devenden- 
cies, the subject of this memoir hav- 
Ing succeeded by purchase to the 
jieutenant-colonelcy of the 33d regi- 
ment of infantry, he sailed with it 
from Treland : and had scarcely arriv- 
ed in India, when he was put in orders 
for the expedition then on foot for the 
reduction of Manilla, and actually em- 
barked therewith. But the political 
horizon of India blackening at that 
moment, from the discovered hostility 
of Tippoo Sultaun, and the intrigues 
of France in concert with him, for the 
destruction of the British empire in 
Hindostan, the design was laid aside, 
und has never since been resumed. 

When the great and comprehen- 
sive mind of the Governor-general 
bent itself to the destruction of the 
tyrant of Mysore, a step become abso- 
lutely necessary from the causes 
above acdverted to, Colonel Wellesicy, 
was attached to the Madras army, 
then commanded by Lieutenant-ge- 
ueral Harris, who soon after appoint- 
ed him to the command of that di- 
vision of it which was assembled at 
Lall Pitt, preparatory to the Mysorean 
war, which was now upon the eve of 
commencing. 

After the reduction of the French 
force in the Deccan, by one of those 
masterly enterprises which distin- 
guish the Marquis Wellesley’s Indian 
sovernment above all which have ever 
preceded it, had released the Nizam 
from a species of oppression and con- 
trol he knew not how to resist ; that 
prince cheerfully furnished a contin- 
gent force in aid of the British armies, 
now on full march from several points 
of India, to the attack of Tippoo.— 
His highness’s arms consisted of a 
subsidiary body of 6000 of the compa- 
ny’s troops, about as many of his own, 
and a large proportion of cavalry.— 
As soon as it arrived at a point where 
it could act in conjunction with the 
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grand army under General Harris, it. 
separate command was given to (p. 
lonel Wellesley, under which it maip. 
tained, for the residue of the cam. 
paign, the highest reputation for dis. 
cipline, bravery, and activity—quali. 
ties very foreign in general to the 
character of the native troops of India, 

On the ever memorable 4th of May, 
17S9, when the same blow which put 
an end to the life of ‘Tippoo Sultam 
terminated that dynasty of which he 
was the second of its princes, and 
gave his capital to the conquering 
arms of Britain—a day which, to use 
the energetic language of the Gover. 
nor-General, “raised the reputation 
of the British arms in India to a de. 
gree of splendour and glory unrival- 
led in thé military history of that 
quarter of the globe, and seldom ap. 
proached in any part of the world;” 
Colonel Wellesley commanded the 
reserve at the assault of the fort of 
Seringapatam, and was thanked in 
public orders by General Harris, for 
his gallant conduct in that severe and 
trying affair. 

In order for the arrangement of the 
division of the territories of the late 
Tippoo Sultaun, the Governor-gene- 
ral deeming it expedient to establish 
a commission for the purpose of the 
settlement of Mysore, Colonel Wel- 
lesley was named, in conjunction with 
General Harris,the Hon. Henry Wel- 
lesley, and Lieutenant-colonels Kil- 
patrick and Close, to this important 
duty ; a task which they seem to have 
performed with a spirit of zeal, ac- 
tivity, and justness of decision ne- 
ver surpassed, under circumstances 
equally intricate and arduous. He 
was also one of the military commis 
sion appointed by General Harris for 
the distribution of the prize treasure 
taken at Seringapatam. ‘Those ap 
pointments serve to show the high 
consideration in which this young of 
ficer was held. But a far more in- 
portant and delicate appoimtment now 
awaited him. It having been judged 
proper that Seringapatam and its 
fortress should become united to the 







































British territory ; immediately on its 
reduction, Colonel Wellesley was ap- 
ginted Governor of the city; a trust 
which, in that instant of time requi- 
red a person of approved military ta- 
lents and integrity, and the utmost 
vigilance and care. 
It would far exceed our Imnits to 
pint out here in detail the difficulties 
of such a task. Let it however be 
remembered, that Seringapatam had 
been the capital of the most powerful 
and bitterest enemy the English inter- 
ests ever encountered in India; that it 
contained a vast population, all inimi- 
caltothelast degree, tothe persons and 
nation of the conquerors; in a state of 
entire misrule and insubordination, and 
ready to manifest their dislike to any 
measure proposed by their new mas- 
ters by the most violent acts of con- 
tumacy and rebe!lion, wherever the 
opportunity presented itself. Not- 
withstanding however, the magnitude 
of these obstacles, and great they 
must be allowed to be, Colonel Wel- 
lesley found the means not only to 
overcome them during the period of 
his command, but, to a degree rarely 
known, conciliate the affections and 
attach to his person the whole of the 
inhabitants: no easy task, when it is 
considered that this population was a 
mixed one of Hindus and Mahome- 
tans, the natural enemies of each 
other, 
To account for this in some mea- 
sure, it must be stated, that the care 
of, and attention due to the family of 
he deceased Sultaun, fell particularly 
ithin the line of his duty, as also 
heir removal from the capital of 
heir father and grandfather, to the 
residence appointed for them by the 
overnor-general. It was equally 
his province to raise from the humi- 
lating condition in which the tyran- 
ous policy of Hyder and Tippoo had 
Placed him, to one of dignity and 
empire, the infant descendant of the 
ent Hindoo sovereigns of My- 
Sore— functions “ which could not: 
be intrusted” (to use the words of the 
‘ommission) * to any person more 
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likely to combine every office of hu- 

manity with the prudential precau- 
tions required by the occasion.” In 
effect his conduct upon these trying 
points was so well regulated, so 
strongly marked by forbearance and 
integrity, so temperate, and yet so 
firm and decisive, that he gained the 
universal suffrage of every party con- 
cerned, and at the period of the ter- 
mination of those duties, was pub- 
licly thanked by the Governor-gene- 
ral in Council for their very merito- 
rious discharge. It must also be men- 
tioned, that whilst in this important 
command, he applied himself most 
particularly to the improvement of 
Seringapatam, as well in its external 
appearance as in its police, in both 
of which points he was eminently 
successful. 

At the commencement of the year 
1800, General Harris having quitted 
India for Europe, the command of 
the Madras army devolved upon Ma- 
jor-general Brathwaite ; about which 
period it was judged expedient to 
order Colonel Wellesley upon an 
expedition against the freebooter 
Dhoondia Waugh, who was at this 
time in considerable force, and com- 
mitted the most violent outrages upon 
the company’s territory, and of whom 
it was necessary to make a severe 
exampie. 

In the month of September, 1800, 
this gallant officer took the field; on 
the 5th, he entered the Nizam’s ter- 
ritories ; and on the 9th, after a series 
of the most masterly movements, ex- 
ecuted with almost unexampled vi- 
gour and rapidity, he intercepted 
Dhoondia’s force, consisting of 5,000 
cavalry, at Conahgull, on his march 
to the westward. This body was 
strongly posted, its rear and left flank 
being covered by the rock and village 
of Conahgull; and at this moment 
the horse alone of Colonel Wellesley’s 
army were come up. With these, 
however, he determined to attack the 
enemy, and at the head of the 19th 
and 25th dragoons, and Ist and 2d 
regziments of native cavalry, extended 
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into one line, in order to prevent his 
being outflanked; he commenced the 
battle. The enemy at first showed 
much firmness; but such was the de- 
termination and rapidity of the charge, 
that he soon gave way, and was pur- 
sued for several miles by the con- 
querors: Dhoondia, with vast num- 
bers of his followers were killed, 
and the whole body was so broken 
up and dispersed, as never again to 
cause any disturbance. 

For this great and essential ser- 
vice Colonel Wellesley received the 
thanks of General Brathwaite and of 
the Governor-general in council, for 
the indefatigable activity which he 
displayed in all his operations—his 
judicious arrangements for the sup- 
ply of his army, and the masterly 
disposition which terminated in the 
defeat and discomfiture of the enemy. 
In effect, this short but brilliant and 
decisive campaign raised the charac- 
ter of Colonel Wellesley in India toa 
degree, in the estimation of military 
men, which even his subsequent 
great actions in that country have 
not heightened. 

At this time the first revolutionary 
war, which preceded the short-lived 
peace of Amiens, raged in every 
quarter of the globe. Having esta- 
blished an apparently profound tran- 
quillity throughout India, the great 
and comprehensive mind of the Go- 
vernor-general, now Marquis Wel- 
lesley, meditated an expedition to 
Batavia, to be commanded by General 
Baird, who had distinguished himself 
by leading the assault at Seringapa- 
tam. In the event of the success of 
this enterprize, a part of the force 
was to have been detached for the 
purpose of attacking the Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon. Colonel 
Wellesley was destined to this im- 
portant duty. Accordingly, in the 
month of December, 1800, that officer 
was recalled from his command in 
the Mysore, and quitted his govern- 
ment of Seringapatam, followed by 
the good wishes and prayers of the 
native inhabitants, and the sincerest 
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testimonies of friendship and respec 
from the troops so Ieng under his 
command. 

From some strange misconception 
of the powers of the Governor-gere. 
ral, the necessary co-operation of Ad. 
miral Rainier, then commanding jp 
chiei in the Indian seas, could not bye 
obtained to this great and desirable 
Object ; and it accordingly fell to the 
ground, very much to the detriment 
and injury of the British interests jp 
India. 

This‘circumstance enabled the Go. 

vernor-general to avail himself once 
more of the services of Colonel Wel. 
lesley in the Mysore; and he was ac. 
cordingly remanded to the command 
of the forces in that country, and to 
his government of Seringapatam ; to 
which capital he returned in May, 
1801. 
In the interval between this period 
and the Marhatta war, in which the 
subject of this memoir took sucha 
distinguished part, he attained the 
rank of Major-general in his majesty’s 
forces. 

It would be as foreign to the plan 
of this part of our publication, asit 
would far exceed our limits, to enter 
into a detailed account of the causes 
and origin of the hostilities commen- 
ced by the British government of 
India against the Marhatta chieftains, 
Bhoosla and Scindeah, in November, 
1802, and which terminated so glo- 
riously for England in the following 
year. ‘Yo dwell upon the pro 
found policy, the wnabating ener- 
gy, and the unchecked prosperity 
which marked this contest from the 
beginning, would be to enter upon 
the eulogium of the Marquis Welles 
ley—a subject far beyond our feeble 
pen, and to be handed down to poste: 
rity by far other abilities than those 
we presume to possess. Suffice it 
for the present, that when the it 
trigues of these chieftains, their pre- 
datory spirit, and the usurpation 
the Peishwah’s authority by one 
them, had rendered it indispensably 
necessary to the existence of the Br- 
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tish power in India that they should 
be checked in their career, Lord 
Clive. then at the head of the Madras 
government, assembled an army of 
19,000 men, under Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Stuart, on the north-western fron- 
tier ; whence it became necessary to 
detach a very considerable férce into 
the Marhatta territories, in order to 
rescue Poonah the capital of the Peish- 
wah, our ally, as well as the person of 
that prince himself, from the rapa- 
cious grasp of Scindeah and Holkar, 
who were contending which should 
ssess himself of both. 

This force, consisting of about 
12,000 men, was placed under the 
command of Major-general Welles- 
ley, who had also under him Colonel 
Stevenson, at the head of the Nizam’s 
subsidiary force of nearly 9,000 
troops, strengthened by 6,000 of that 
prince’s disciplined infantry, and about 
9,000 of his cavalry: making in the 
whole, an army of nearly 35,000 men, 
with a proportionate train of artillery. 

Having, by the judicious position 
of the force under Colonel Stevenson, 
secured his communication with the 
latter, and supplies of provisions for 
his own army, General Wellesley 
deemed it essential to advance to 
Poonah the whole of the force des- 
tined to rescue the Peishwah from 
the tyrannous usurpation of the Ma- 
rhatta chieftain Holkar, who was not 
only in possession of his person, but 
of his capital and dominions. On 
the night of the 19th of April, there- 
fore, having undoubted information 
that Holkar’s general was determined 
to plunder and burn Poonah on the 
approach of the British troops, he 
pushed forward over a rugged coun- 
try, through a dangerous and difficult 
pass, and in thirty-two hours reached 
the capital of the Peishwah, at the 
head of his cavalry, after a forced 
march of sixty miles! The unex- 

ampled celerity of this movement 
saved Poonah from the dreadful fate 
by which it was menaced; and in a 
few days he had the satisfaction of 
restoring this city to its lawful sove- 


reign, amidst the rejoicings of the 
inhabitants, who, as well as the Peish- 
wah, manifested the greatest grati- 
tude to the British general, for their 
unexpected and almost unhoped-for 
deliverance. 

The result of this brilliant achieve- 
ment was of the utmost consequence 
to the British interests in India, at a 
very critical juncture. Independently 
of its defeating a project of almost un- 
paralleled barbarity, it enabled Gene- 
ral Wellesley, in thus restoring the 
chief of the Marhatta confederation 
to his just rank and dignity in those 
states, to take the full benefit of the 
treaty of Bassein, concluded between 
the Peishwah and the British govern- 
ment the Deceinber preceding, and 
rendered that prince a most useful 
ally in the approaching war with 
Scindeah and the Berar rajah. 

Having succeeded in completely 
restoring tranquiility in the dominions 
of the Peishwah, and placed the re- 
venues and troopsof that prince upon 
the best footing, in contemplation of 
the approaching campaign, rendered 
more than probable by the hostile 
confederation of Bhoosla and Scin- 
deah, immediately under the influ- 
ence of French intrigue and inter- 
ference, General Wellesley marched 
from Poonah on the 4th of June, with 
the main body of bis army, and, on 
the 14th, took up his ground at Wal- 
ker, a strong post belonging to Scin- 
deah, within a short distance of the 
city, and almost impregnabie fortress 
of Amednagur, belonging also to that 
chieftain, and eighty miles distant 
from Poonah: a pesition chosen with 
the greatest judgment, as it placed 
the British army in the best situation 
for commencing hostilities, should 
the pending negociations be broken 
off between the British government 
and the Marhatta confederates. 

In this advanced point of the Dec- 
can, it became necessary for the go- 
vernour-general, on the ground of 
avoiding unnecessary delay in the 
important discussions to which we 
have above adverted, to vest General 
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Wellesley with full powers to carry 
them on, and settle, on the spot, 
every requisite arrangement either 
for peace or war, as circumstances 
should determine. This important 
commission was accordingly bestow- 
ed on General Wellesley, whose sub- 
sequent conduct, during a diplomatic 
contest conducted on the part of the 
Marhatta princes with all the wiles 
and subtilty of the east, fully justified 
the confidence reposed in his charac- 
teristic sagacity, judgment, spirit, and 
decision. 

It would far exceed our proposed 
limits to detail the various evasive, 
futile, and insincere measures which 
marked the conduct of the confede- 
rated Marhatta chieftains, and which 
at length, compelled the British go- 
vernment to resort to the sword; and 
it is equally impossible for us to enter 
into the masterly manner in which 
the Governor-general planned a cam- 
Ppaign, in which he brought into the 
field 54,918 men, so distributed as to 
carry on at one and the same moment 
the most vigorous operations against 
the enemy in almost every quarter of 
the peninsula of India, and by which 
he terminated a war of a few months’ 
duration with the attainment of every 
proposed object, without sustaining 
in that period the slightest check or 
reverse of fortune ! Suffice it to men- 
tion, that while the army of Bengal 
was destined to act under the personal 
command of General Lake in the 
north-western provinces of Hindos- 
tan, that of Madras was placed under 
the orders of Major-general Welles- 
ley, for the purpose of opposing the 
combined army of the enemy, under 
the personal command of Scindeah, 
to the southward. 

On the 8th of August, General 
Wellesley took the field, and march- 
ed with about 9,000 troops, in the 
proportion of 7,000 Sepoys to 2,000 
Europeans, against Amednagur; and 
on the same day that city was taken, 
surrounded as it was by a high and 
strong wall, by a spirited effort, it 
being carried by escalade and storm, 


with but small loss. On the 10th, the 
batteries were opened before the for. 
tress of the same name, and, on the 
12th, it surrendered at discretion; a 
conquest, the first fruits of Genera] 
Wellesley’s activity, which immedi. 
ately gave the possession of districts 
to the annual amount of 72,0002, ster. 
ling. On the 24th of August, the 
British force crossed the Godave 

river, and, on the 29th reached Au. 
rungabad. From this point, by a 
masterly and rapid movement alon 

the left bank of the Godavery to the 
eastward, General Wellesley com- 
pletely prevented Scindeah from 
crossing that river, and attacking, as 
he had intended, our ally, the Nizam, 
in his very capital ; and, at the same 
time, covered two valuable convoys 
of treasure and grain, which were on 
the way for the supply of his forces, 

Scindeah, thus baffled, assembled 
the whole of the army under his im- 
mediate command at a strong position 
on the north bank of the river Kait- 
reach, near the Adjuntee Pass, to the 
amount of 38,500 cavalry, 10,500 ree 
gular infantry, 500 matchlocks, 500 
rocket men, and 190 pieces of ord- 
nance, determined, it should seem, to 
try the fate of a battle with the British 
army, which the vast superiority of 
his force, and the strength of his po- 
sition, gave him the strongest and 
fairest probability of hazarding with 
advantage. In addition to the troops 
we have particularized, Scindeah sta- 
tioned a few thousand well trained 
Marhatta cavalry in the Adyjuntee 
hills. 

On the 21st of September, Colonel 
Stevenson, who commanded tbe sub- 
sidiary force, and who acted in con- 
cert with, and under the orders of 
General Wellesley, formed a junction 
with that officer. It was then deter- 
mined that they should again sepa- 
rate, and advance towards the enemy 
in distinct divisions, and by different 
routes, as the best means of compel- 
ling him to a general action, were 
he found disposed to continue the de- 
fensive system he had hitherto adop- 
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ted. General Wellesley and Colonel 
Stevenson accordingly marched to- 
wards the enemy’s encampment, the 
former taking the eastern, the latter 
a western direction ; their point of 
junction, and the time, having been 
previously arranged. 

On the ever memorable , 28d of 
September, General Wellesley arri- 
ved at Naulnair, where he received 
information that the combined Ma- 
rhatta army was within six miles of 
the ground he intended to occupy ; 
but that some symptoms appeared of 
his intention to break up his encamp- 
ment, and retreat on the approach of 
the British troops. In the apprehen- 
sion of losing an opportunity which 
might not again occur of striking a 
decisive blow, General Wellesley in- 
stantly determined, although his army 
had marched fourteen: miles that 
morning, to attack him, without wait- 
ing for Colonel Stevenson’s division. 
This bold resolve was at once the re- 
sult of the greatest intrepidity and 
the profoundest judgment. Had the 
British general awaited the junction, 
the enemy, informed of their ap- 
proach, would have had ample time 
to have withdrawn his guns and in- 
fantry during the night, and thus 
have easily avoided a general en- 
garement ; a circumstance which 
must not only have protracted the 
campaign, but have probably been 
greatly detrimental to the future pro- 
gress of the British arms in that 
quarter: whereas, by the bold mea- 
sure which General Wellesley adop- 
ted, of attacking him without delay, 
the smallness of the British force 
would probably tempt Scindeah to 
engage, where he had the greatest 
prospect of defeating. 

In pursuance of this resolution, 
which could alone have been under- 
taken by the most resolute and daunt- 
less mind, General Wellesley, having 
refreshed his men, moved forward, 
and came in sight of the enemy, (af- 
tera march in the whole of twenty 
miles, the last six of which under the 
heats of a vertical sun), posted as we 
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have already. described, their right 
being upon the village of Bokerdun, 
and their left on that of Assye: which 
latter place, in giving its name to the 
battle, has been immortalized. 

General Wellesley’s approach was 
in front of the enemy’s right; but 
finding that the infantry and guns 
were posted on the left, he resolved 
there to make his attack. Accord- 
ingly, he made. the necessary move- 
ment for that purpose, covering his 
infantry, as they moved round, with 
the British cavalry in the rear, and 
by that of the Peishwah and Nizam on 
the right flank. Having forded the 
river Kaitna at a point beyond the 
enemy’s left, General Wellesley now 
formed his army im order of battle; 
drawing up his infantry in two lines ; 
the British cavalry in a third, as a re- 
serve ; and the auxiliary native horse 
were posted on the left flank of the 
British army, in order to check the 
approach of a large body of that of 
the enemy, which had slowly follow- 
ed its movement, from the right of 
their own position. 

The force of the confederated 
chieftains we have already detailed ; 
that of the British army did not ex- 
ceed on this trying day 4,500 men, 
of whom 2,000 alone were Euro- 
peans ! Superior skill, judgment, dis- 
cipline, and intrepidity were, howe- 
ver, on the side of the latter, and 
more than counterbalanced the supe- 
riority of the enemy’s numbers. 

When General Wellesley evinced 
his intention of attacking their left, 
the enemy began a distant cannonade, 
but changed his position with great 
steadiness and excellent judgment, 
when he clearly saw the mode in 
which he was to be attacked. Ex- 
tending the infantry and guns from 
the Kaitna to the village of Assye on 
the Juah river, at right angles there- 
to, he formed a second line, with its 
left upon Assye, and its rear to the 
Juah, along the bank of which it was 
lengthened in a westerly direction. 
In this masterly position, the British 
attacked, and advanced under a tre- 
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mendous fire of nearly 150 pieces of 
the enemy’s ordnance, served with a 
precision and effect equal to that of 
any European. The English artille- 
ry had also opened in their turn upon 
the enemy, at an interval of about 100 
yards; but it produced little effect on 
his vast line of infantry, and was ren- 
dered incapable of advancing, from 
the number of men and bullocks dis- 
abled by the galling» discharges of 
that of the enemy. Thus circum- 
stanced, the English general resolved 
to abandon his guns, and try the event 
of a closer combat. Accordingly, 
leaving them in the rear, and putting 
himself at the head of his whole line, 
he advanced with an intrepidity and 
boldness which dismayed the enemy; 
the right of his line being covered in 
this spirited movement by the Bri- 
tish cavalry, under the brave Colonel 
Maxwell. Notwithstanding the effect 
of their powerful artillery, the enemy 
was unequal to such a charge, and 
was quickly compelled to fall back 
upon his second line, posted, as we 


have already said, in front of the 
Jueh. Here the 74th regiment, which 
covered the right of the British line, 
sufiered so severely by the enemy’s 
cannon, that a body of his cavalry 


was encouraged to charge. But the 
British horse, on the right, repulsing 
it, charged the enemy in turn with 
such resistless vigour, that several of 
their battalions were driven into the 
Juah with prodigious slaughter. The 
enemy’s line thus broken, and awed 
by the steady movement of the Bri- 
tish infantry, which still advanced 
with the most collected and unshaken 
courage, at length gave way in every 
direction, and the cavalry, led by Co- 
lonel Maxwell, crossing the Juah in 
pursuit, destroyed numbers of the 
enemy’s now broken and dispersed 
infantry. 

The smallness of the British force 
rendered it impossible for the gene- 
ral to secure ail the advantages of his 
success in the heat of the action: so 
that some of the enemy’s guns, which 
had been unayoidably left in the rear, 


were at this moment turned upon the 
British troops in advance, by several 
of the Marhatta artillery-men who had 
thrown themselves on the ground 
during the action, and were passed 
over unmolested by the English so]. 
diers ; a stratagem not unfrequently 
practised by the native troops of In. 
dia. Encouraged by this circum. 
stance, some of the enemy’s regular 
battalions, who had retreated in rathey 
better order, faced about, and thus a 
second action, of a very furious na. 
ture while it lasted, commenced, 
which left the day for some little time 
doubtful. The personal gallantry and 
courage, however, of General Wel. 
lesley soon determined it; puttin, 
himself at the head of the 78th regi- 
ment and the 7th battalion of Sepoys, 
he attacked those parties of the ene. 
my who had seized the guns, s0 
briskly, as to compel them to surren. 
der; though not without some fur. 
ther loss, and considerable personal 
danger to himself, having his horse 
shot under him; while the gallant 
Colonel Maxwell completed the route 
of the enemy, by charging with the 
19th dragoons those battalions which 
had rallied, which he entirely broke 
and dispersed, although he unfortu- 
nately fell in the onset. These last 
attacks were decisive; the eneniy 
fled in every direction, their dead 
amounting to 1,200, and the. sur 
rounding country strewed with their 
wounded. The fruits of this victory 
were 98 pieces of cannon, the whole 
camp equipage of the enemy, all their 
bullocks and camels, and a vast qual- 
tity of ammunition. 

We have been thus particular i 
our detail of this memorable achieve- 
ment, in which a British army o 
4,500 men, not 2,000 of whom were 
Europeans, gained a complete and de 
cisive victory over an enemy whos 
force was at least 10,000 regular it- 
fantry, formed, disciplined, and m 
part officercd by Frenchmen, sup 
ported by the tremendous discharg¢ 
of nearly 100 pieces of cannon, se 
ved with all the precision and much 
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of the science of the French artillery ; 
while bodies of the Marhatta cavalry, 
to the number of 40,000 men, hover- 
ed around, ready to cut in upon and 
annihilate this “ handful of heroes,” 
did the smallest mistake or the 
slichtest appearance of unsteadiness 
or disorder occur during the engage- 
ment. In effect, whether the mili- 
tary skill and Poon Semon of the leader, 
the bravery of the troops, the dispro- 
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portion of numbers, or the brilliant 
result be censidered, the victory of 
Assye may rank with any one of 
those by which British valour in India 
has been every where distinguished, 
and has placed the name of Wellesiey 
on the same roll of fame with those 
of the illustrious Clive and Coote in 
the annals of the British empire in 


India. 
(To be continued.) 





FROM THE LONDON UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Some Account of the Spanish Drama and Society; Augustina Zaragoza, Palafox ; 


Bull Fights, &c. 


THE theatre at Cadiz is large 
and handsome; but, excepting on 
gala evenings, it is not brilliantly 
lighted. 

The admission money is trifling ; 
but you have to pay twice. once for 
entrance, and again for a seat, each 
seat being numbered, so that it can 
never be occupied but by the person 
who has a ticket which entities him 
toit. A friar sits by the receiver of 
the money with a poor-box, and begs 
the change “ por las almas,” for cha- 
rity. The pit, called the patio, solely 
appropriated for the men, has a cer- 
tain number of seats, lunettas, which 
are sometimes let by the year. There 
are three rows of boxes called balco 
and aposentas ; these are all private ; 
one of them is the state box of the Go- 
vernor and Captain-general. Before 
the first tier of boxes there is a single 


| row of seats, la galleria, to which any 


one may be admitted. Over the 
boxes is a gallery called the casuela, 
entirely appropriated to the women, 
who are placed under the protection 
of a guard, to prevent improper inter- 


By Sir John Carr.* 


courses; I need not add that this is 
the noisiest part of the house. Al- 
though the boxes are private, I had 
alwavs access to one through a friend 
at Cadiz. There are seven different 
kinds of pieces performed at the Sna- 
nish theatre,—the heroic drama, the 
drama of character, the sacred drama, 
or autos sacramentales, the comedies 
of the figurones, the tonadi!las, the 
saynettes, and the zarguelas. The 
first piece | saw was a comedy en- 
titled “ Ios Amantes Disfrazados,’’ 
which appeared to be. as I was as- 
sured it was, a very stupid composi- 
tion; then followed “una buena 
tonadilla,” a sort of musical interlude 
in one act, by La Signora Vanucla 
Palacios which was simple and agree- 
able enough. ‘This was succeeded | 
by another small piece entitled Ia 
Senorita Displicente, and the whole 
of this “ funcion,” as it is called, con- 
cluded with a saynette, a little gro- 
tesque farce in one act. The Spa- 
niards are very partial to the saynettes, 
in which the manners of the people 
are represented with great fidelity 


* Having been favoured with the liberty of extracting from Sir John Carr’s forth- 
coming publication of Descriptive Travels in Spain, &c. any specimen which we might 
think interesting to our readers, we have availed ourselves of the permission by pre- 


senting them with the above.—ditor. 
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and animation. The scenery is not 
weil painted. A performer of the 
name of Prieto excelled in grave cha- 
racters, and.the comic actors and 
actresses were considered tolerably 
good. 

On another night, a play, the sub- 
ject of which was the escape of Ro- 
mana and his army from Denmark, 
called la i'ineze d’[nghilterra was per- 
formed, after which, I saw, for the 
first time, a bolero, which is substi- 
tuted for the fandango. The dancer 
was a fine woman, en bon froint, but 
how sha!1 I describe her performance? 
it seems that she did not agitate a cer- 
tain portion of the back part of her 
frame to the taste of the spectators. 
In matters of this sort, it would ap- 
pear that the Spaniards are the best 
judges. I saw no defect ; she played 
the castanets admirably, and moved 
to their sound accurately and grace- 
fully ; but for the reason before stated 
she was unpopular, and a gentle mark 
of disapprobation from the pit render- 
ed it necessary for her to retire, and 
make room for another, who had a 
more voluptuous form, and who by 
her extraordinary movements, when 
she turned her back towards the au- 
dience, showed that she thoroughly 
understood in what her predecessor 
had failed; she excited in conse- 
quence a prefusion of applause. Had 
Martial witnessed thisscene, although 
he has so often eulogized the Spanish 
dance of his own time, methinks he 
would have regarded this refinement 
in voluptuousness as a becoming sub- 
ject for satiric animadversion. The 
account given of the bolero by Fis- 
cher, is like almost every other sub- 
ject he has touched, coloured to an 
excess, which becomes ridiculous, 
hot to say indecent. He has doubt- 
less mistaken the fandango for the 
bolero. It appears from.the preface 
te a small collection of Sequidillas, 
to which the name of Precisco is 
affixed in the title page, though it 
bears neither the date, nor place of 
its Impression, that the bolero took 
its rise about the year 1780, in the 
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province of La Mancha, and is jp. 
debted to the following circumstang 
for its name: About that time, Do 
Sebastian Zerego, a Manchegan by 
birth, and one of the best dancers of 
his day, paid a visit to his natiy 
town, the youth of which, beholding 
him springing so much higher, and 
remaining so much longer than usual 
from the ground, whilst on the instry. 
ments the accompanying modulation 
was redoubled, in the warmth of their 
surprise and admiration declared tha 
he few, (que bolaba), whence the ip. 
vitations to see this man dance, wer 
to see the dancer who flew, “ 

ir a ver baylar al que bolaba,” or, x 
they termed it, the bolero. One of 
the original and most admired rule 
oi this dance is, that at the conclv. 
sion of the strain, the dancers are sut- 
denly to remain fixed in the posture 
in which the last musical note an 
stroke of the castanet shall leave 
them : this position is called el bie 
parado. The dancers of course study 
to conclude in attitudes the most ele 
gant and graceful. ‘The effect d 
both the fandango and bolero is said 
to be perfectly irresistible with the 
Spaniards, so much so indeed, thata 
traveller has, whimsically enough; 
observed, that, were any one sud 
denly to play the one or the other in 
a church or court of justice, the priest 
and his congregation, or the judge; 
the criminal, and advocates, would 
immediately set themselves in mo 
tion. After the play, it is usual with 
the people of Cadiz to promenade it 
the square of St. Antonio.’ 

I was at several tertulias or evening 
parties, which were agreeable enough 
Cards and conversation formed the 
sources of amusement. In Spain, the 
ladies of Andalusia are celebrated fot 
their beauty ; but I must confess! 
am disposed to confine their attrac 
tion more to their person and uncom 
mon grace, than to their beauty o 
feature. They are very lively and 
agreeable, and are said to possess Ul 
coimmon powers of elegant and evel ® 
witty badinage and raiilery, to-which4 
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am told their language is peculiarly 
suited. The society of Cadiz is alto- 
gether of a superior nature, doubt- 
jess owing in a great degree to the 
commercial Communication which 
at city has for a great length of 
ime kept up with the rest of the civi- 
Jized world. ‘ 
The rooms are in general lofty and 
spacious, every window opening into 
, balcony or railing. A chimney- 
iece is unusual. A brazen pan of 
powdered charcoal, called the copa, 
placed upon the floor, is a substi- 
ute on a cold day in the winter. 
‘he staircases and’ floors are gene- 
ally of marble. Chandeliers are com- 
mon, but are not usually lighted up. 
The furniture is handsome, but infe- 
ior to ours in taste and real richness. 
Amongst the distinguished persons 
t Cadiz, I met at the house of:a 
ery respectable English merchant, 
ice-Admiral Don Ignatio Maria 
D’Alava, who, it will be remember- 
d, escaped in the Santa Anna, after 
e glorious battle of Trafalgar, 
thom Lord Collingwood claimed as 
prisoner of war, and whom he 
us acutely and exquisitely reproach- 
d in the letter which he afterwards 
dressed to him: “ I could not dis- 
rb the repose of a man supposed to 
ic in his Jast moments; but your 
vord, the emblem of your service, 
as delivered to me by your captain, 
d I expect that you consider your- 
‘If a prisoner of war.” How the 
panish admiral satisfied his own 
clings of honour on the occasion, I 
how not; the remonstrance of the 
oble British commander was un- 
vailing ; and when I was at Cadiz, 
)’Alava had the command of the 
ort, and Spanish ships of war, a 
ircumstance which I regarded, after 
hat had happened, as unpropitious 
0 4 cordial co-operation with the Bri- 
ish admiral there. 
It was with infinitely more gratifi- 
ation that I was introduced by Bri- 
padier-general Doyle, an Irish officer 
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in the Spanish service, to the cele+ 
brated Augustina Zaragoza, who, it 
will be remembered by all who have 
perused Mr. Vaughan’s very: inter- 
esting narrative of the siere of Sara- 
goza (Saragossa) by her valour ele- 
vated herself to the highest rank of 
heroines, during the first siege of that 
illustrious, but unfortunate city, in the 
month of June, 1808.* 

In the second siege, some particu- 
lars of which I shall hereafter relate, 
she surpassed her former achieve- 
ments. Augustina appeared to be of 
the age which Mr. Vaughan has as- 
signed to her, about 23, when I saw 
her. She was neatly dressed in the 
black mantilla. Her complexion was 
a light olive, her countenance soft 
and pleasing, and her manners, 
which were perfectly teminine, were 
easy and engaging. Upon the'sleeve 
of one of her arms she wore three 
embroidered badges of distinction, 
commemorative of three distinguish- 
ed acts of her intrepidity. Brigadier- 
general Doyle told me that she never 
talked of her own brilliant exploits, 
but always spoke with animation of 
the many she saw displayed by others 
in those memorable sieges. These 
insignia of military merit had been 
conferred upon her by her illustrious 
commander General Joseph Palafox. 
The day before I was introduced to 
this extraordinary female, she had 
been entertained at a dinner given by 
Admiral Purvis, on board his flag- 
ship. The particulars I received from 
an officer who was present; as she 
received a pension from government, 
and also the pay of an artilleryman, 
the admiral considered her as a mili- 
tary character, and, much to his 
credit, received her with the honours 
of that profession. Upon her reach- 
ing the deck, the marines were drawn 
up and manceuvred before her ; she 
appeared quite at home, regarded 
them with a steady eye, and spoke in 
terms of admiration of their neatness 
and soldier-like appearance. Upon 


* Vide Universal Magazine for March, 1809, p. 219. 












examining the guns, she observed 
of one of them, with the satisfaction 
with which other women would speak 
of a cap, “ my gun,” alluding to the 
one with which she effected conside- 
rable havoc amongst the French, 
at Zaragoza, “ was not so nice and 
clean as this.” She was drinking her 
coffee when the evening gun fired; 
its discharge seemed to electrify her 
with delight: she sprang out of the 
cabin upon the deck, and attentively 
listened to the reverberation of its 
sound. In the evening-she joined the 
dance with the rest of the company, 
and displayed a good ear for music, 
and considerable natural egraceful- 
ness. ‘lhe sailors, as it may be sup- 
posed, were uncommonly pleased 
with her. Some were overheard to 
say. with a hearty oath, “I hope 
they will do something for her; she 
ought to have plenty of prize money ; 
she is of the right sort.” 

So much envy does merit always 
excite, that there were many in Cadiz, 
and men too, who coldly called this 
young heroine the artililerywoman : 
and observed, that they should soon 
have nothing but battalions of wo- 
men in the field, instead of attending 
to their domestic concerns, if every 
romantic female was rewarded and 
commissioned as Augustina had been. 
Base detractors! happy wouid it have 
been for your country, if many of 
your soldiers and most of your chiefs 
had acted with the undaunted intre- 
pidity and unshaken patriotism of this 
young female! The interest of my 
interview with her was much in- 
creased by the following circum- 
stance: Brigadier-general Doyle was 
relating to her the deplorable state to 
which Palafox had been reduced just 
before and after he fell into the hands 
of the enemy in the second siege ; she 
listened to him with the most anxious 
attention. “ Ah, Augcustina,’’ said 
he, “ now attend to the last letters of 
your friend, hero, and general ; he 
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will speak to you through them, 
He then read to her some very affect. 
ing letters written to Brigacier-gene. 
ral Doyle a short time before, afi, 
the surrender, which he afterwapds 
translated to me, and of which the 
following are translated copies : 
Zaragoza, feb. 7, 1809, 

“My dearest Friend and Brother, 

“1 have just received your letter—hy 
no one comcs to My assistance On any side; 
you, however, know me well: you know| 
will sooner die than cover myself with dis. 
grace. But if you do not he!p me what am 
Tto do? Ah, my friend, this thought does 
indeed affiict me ; but I want not courage 
to clie for the preserva‘'on of my honow, 
if you do not come quickly—very quick); 
—rece ve t!e ast em! races of your dear. 
est friend and brother! Sufficient that| 
say to you, my tried friend. (These three 
words are in English.) The bearer*of 
this will tell you—Ah, my friend! my bro. 
ther !? 

It may be proper here to observe, 
that the line of service, in which Br: 
gadier-general Doyle was principally 
engaged, was that of collecting inior- 
mation of the movements of the ene. 
my. and furnishing succours to the 
patriotic troops of Spain, a speciesol 
service for which the general, by his 
activity, zeal, address, and local know 
ledge, was eminently qualified, He 
made every exertion to send suc 
covrs to the brave Arragonese in 
their renowned city, but without suc 
cess. A dreadful pestilential fever 
broke out amongst them. Owing to 
excess of fatigue, and the desperate 
condition of himself and his heroic 
comrades, Palafox became delirious 
and when the }rench entered Zate 
20za, was unable to make any a 
rangement for his personal safety. 
Augustina caught the pestilence 
which was incumbering the streets 
with its victims. She had too much 
distinguished herself not to attract the 
notice of the French. She was mate 
prisoner, and removed to an hosp! 
tal, where, as she was considered 0 
be dying of the fever, her guard pai 


* This man was a priest, who, with creat address, and at the imminent peril of his 


life, contrived to quit Zaragoza, and reach Brigadier-gener«} Doyle with this ietter: 
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hut little attention to her. However, 
her good constitution began to tri- 
umph over this cruel malady, and 
finding she was but little watched, she 
contrived to elude the centinel, and in 
4 manner as extraordinary as the rest 
of her exploits, smanes the enemy, 
and joined several of her friends, who 
had fled to the patriots, in perfect 
safety. General Doyle then read an- 
other, the last note but one, he had at 
that time received from Palafox ; it 
was written at Pamplona, to which 
place he had been removed by the 
enemy in his way to Paris, and was 
dated March 13 : 

“ My dearest Doyle—my friend—my 
hrother—for God’s sake send me by the 
bearer, or by letter on Bayonne, some mo- 
ney.—You know how long a journey is be- 
fore me, and the moment will arrive when 
Ishall beg charity. This is the only com- 
fort [can now receive from your good 
heart. My dearest friend, they have rob- 


bed me to the very shirt. Adieu—adieu—_ 


adieu !” 


The face of Augustina, which, as 
I have before observed, is remarkable 
for its sweetness, assumed a mingled 
expression of commiseration for her 
hero,and revenge against his enemies. 
Her eyes, naturally soft, flashed with 
peculiar fire and animation; tears 
tolled down her cheeks; and, clasp- 
ing her hands, as the last word 
“adieu” was repeated, she exclaim- 
ed “Oh, those base invaders of my 
country, those oppressors of its best 
of patriots ! should the fate of war 
place any of them within my power, 
I will instantly deliver up their throats 
to the knife.” General Doyle was 
much impressed with the manner in 
which she uttered this fierce denun- 
clation ; a manner that can leave but 
little doubt of her carrying it into 
execution, should an opportunity 
offer. Soon afterwards, the husband 
of Augustina entered, who had been 
severely wounded during the sieges, 
éccompanied by a youth, a nobleman, 
and a cousin of Palafox ; when the 
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second siege took place, this young 
man was at college, which, upon the 
irrsption of the French, he abruptly 
quitted, and after having distinguished 
himself at Rio Sico, under General 
Cuesta, with scarcely any money, and 
little food and clothing, he made his 
way to Zaragoza, and fought under 
his nobie relative with enthusiastic 
bravery. It docs not often fall to the 
lot of a traveller to meet with occur- 
rences such as I have related, and to 
see a group of persons so distin uish- 
ed for their intrepidity and patriotism. 
Augustina calls berself the Woman of 
Zaragoza : she occasionally wears the 
dress of the service into which che 
has entered, the artillery, but moe 
destly preserves the petticoat. Cne 
evening, as she was waiking alone in 
this habit, in one of the streets of 
Cadiz, with her sabre by her side, a 
man, attracted by her beauty, fullow- 
ed her a considerable way, upon 
which, ofiended at his impertincnce, 
she turned round, and drawing her 
sabre, with great calmness but deter- 
mination, toid him, that if he followe 
ed her another step, she would cit 
him down. The desire of this gay, 
but not gallant, Lothario, was instant- 
ly turned into fear. and he fled from 
the object of his wishes, as fast as his 
legs could carry him. She was pro- 
ceeding to Seville, to be presented to 
the Central Junta, for the purpose of 
soliciting a higher appointment in the 
patriotric army.* ‘The brave youth 
whom J have mentioned, lost very 
large possessions by the incursions 
of the French. In the struggle with 
France, the youth of Spain have 
exhibited many traits of gallantry. 
Amongst others, I cannot omit the 
following : In an attack made by the 
enemy upon the van-guard of General 
Venegas at Aranjuez, a very young 
officer of artillery, the only son of 
the Marquis of Panco, finding him- 
self mortally wounded, cailed his 
company round him, and concluced 


* The following energetic lines were written unon this amiable and intren‘d female, 


by Mr. J. Blacket, a distinguished, but alas! a departed genius, in a poem called the 
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a short but animated and pathetic 
address to them, by saying, “ My 
brave men! drop by your cannon, 
but never desert them—farewell, I 
go to other regions of glory.” 

In Cadiz, although a little national 
jealousy was occasionally visible, an 
Englishman experienced every mark 
of attention; a saying Once in use 
amongst the Spaniards, was now re- 
vived in its full spirit, “ con todo el 
mundo guerra. y paz con Ynelaterra” 

— War with all the world, but peace 
with Fngland.” Cadiz has always 
been particularly attached to the Eng- 
lish. Several lhish and Scottish fa- 
milies have resided in that city for 
many years without any molestation. 
it is worthy of remark, that when- 
ever Spain declared war against 
France, almost every Frenchman, 
however humble his occupation, used 
to reiove with every thing belong- 
ing to him from the country. In the 


beginning of the present war, be- 
tween England and France, an order, 
forced by the predominant influence 


of the latter over Spain. was issued 
for every Enylishman to quit the 
country: A British merchant, who 
had long resided in Cadiz, and whom 
I had the pleasure of knowing, went 
to the principal judge, and said, * By 
this order I am oblived to go to Eng- 
land; can I do any thing for you 
there ? ?? To which the judge replied, 
“ Are you infatuated? can I say 
more? Upon the faith of this hint, 
the merchant remained, and expe- 
rienced the most perfect security. 
The hatred which aii classes in Cadiz 
seenm:ed to bear to the French, was in 
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proportion to their love and admira. 
tion of the English. 

I dined at the hospitable country 
house {for so it was considered, aj. 
though in a town) of Mr. Fleetwood, 
merchant of great respectability, and 
whose donations, at various times, to 
the good cause of Spain, have not 
been less than three thousand pounds, 
Before dinner, we walked over the 
greater part of the town, which is wel] 
paved and kept very clean, chiefly by 
French prisoners, who are paid for 
their Jabour. The Calle Ancha isa 
very long and noble street. Several 
of the churches, convents, and houses 
are very handsome. After d nner, 
the whole place was alive, and the 
people, in crowds, hastened to the 
theatre of the bull-fight. As the 
only bull-fight in Spain was at this 
time here, and as there were some 
circumstances attending it rather of 
a novel nature, I shall not pass it 
over, although the Spanish bull-fight 
has been before described. The thea- 
tre was of wood ; round the arena or 
circus were erectex a number of seats 
ascending like steps, capable of coa- 
taining about 10,000 persons; the 
boxes being at the upper part, and 
divided off, and the top of the highest 
covered over: in the centre was a 
very large and handsome box, appro- 
priated to the governors and the prin- 
cipal civil and military officers of the 
town. The prices of the places are 
regulated by the sun and the shade: 
those on the shady side are the best, 
and to obtain as much shade as pos- 
sible, the fights seldom commence 
before 4 o’clock. On my ticket was 


Fall of Zaragoza, which, with some other poems, have been rescued from oblivion by 


the benevolence of Mr. Pratt. 


Oh ! heaven-born heroine, 
Fair Augustina, bold heroic maid ! 
Thine is the beauteous form, but warrior’s soul ; 
Thine the re-animating gen’rous pride, 
Like fam’d Camilla, nobly to deal forth 
Destroying vengeance on thy country’s foes ; 
Beck to the breast of fainting courage call 
The curdling blood, and bid thy brothers, armed, 
Or die or triumph with thee! 








inscribed, “ Communes Sombra.”— 
Upon entering the theatre, 1 was 
much impressed by the magnitude of 
the structure, and the immense as- 
semblage of the people. The num- 
ber of the men and women appeared 
to be nearly equak Amongst the 
latter were several females of distinc- 
S tion, and many of great respectabi- 
jity. The box I sat in was next to 
that of the governor, who was ex- 
tremely attentive and polite to me. 
A short time before he took his seat, 
one of the gates of the arenaor circus 
opened, and a fine corps of volunteers 
entered, and cleared it of a great num- 
ber of people, who had climbed over 
the side, and took the seats to which 
they were entitled. Jn the centre of 
the arena a strong post was fixed in 
the earth, upon the top of which sat 
a monkey, chained and dressed in 
scarlet regimentals. Many of the 
low Spaniards believe that the cause 
of the royal abolition of this their fa- 
vourite pastime, arose from an objec- 
tion entertained by the queen to the 
people assembling in large bodies to- 
gether, but this is not the fact ; more 
rational and provident reasons sug- 
gested it, in 1805, to Charles [V. or 
his ministers. This cruel exhibition 
imbrutes the disposition of the peo- 
ple; if the day on which it happens 
be not a Sunday, a day is lost to la- 
bour. The poorest persons, will sell 
their very beds to raise money to at- 
tend their popular spectacle, and agri- 
culture and the army suffer by the 
extraordinary havoc which was for- 
merly made amongst the horses and 
xen, to an amount which is almost 
incredible. I found, by what took 
place, that the bull-fight at the Port 
was as much interdicted as in every 
town in Spain, but as a convenient 
boon to the people, the governor was 
permitted by the Supreme Junta, in- 
directiy to concede it to them. 

Before the fight commenced, a 
Procession entered, composed of the 
diferent dramatis personz in this 
blooly pastime; after making their 


bedience to the Governor, one of 
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them begged permission to fight the 
bulls: the Governor turned his head 
aside and made a motion that their 
prayer could not be granted, they 
again bowed, and as they were retir- 
ing, the people called out to his ex- 
cellency, in a very brief exclamation, 
to indulge them with the spectacle, 
upon which the governor made a sig- 
nal with his handkerchief to the per- 
formers, that the bulls might be 
fought. Thunders of applauses ex- 
pressed the public gratitude, which 
at length was succeeded by the silence 
of highly excited expectation. 

The bulls intended to be fought, 
were then driven across the arena, in 
company with two tame oxen with 
bells round their necks; three or 
four piccadores, mounted on tolera- 
bly well-looking Andalusian hacks, 
entered the circus. and took their 
station near some of the wooden pars 
titions or barricadoes erected within 
it, for the protection of those who 
fight the bull on foot, when they are 
hard pressed by him. These eques- 
trians wore leathern gaiters, well 
padded about the legs, thick leathern 
breeches, silk jackets of various ce- 
lours, embroidere’ with spangies and 
lace, and trimmed -with ribbons, 
whitish brown hats, tied under the 
chin, having a very broad fiat brim, 
their hair in a net with a long tasscl 
at the bottom, and carrying a long 
pole with a goad at the end. Pre- 
sently the massy bars of a double 
gate under the Governor’s box, 
througn which the bulls had passed, 
were knocked aside, and the man 
who opened it. immediately sprang 
behind one of the before-~entioned 
barricadoes for security. This was a 
mouent of uncommon anxiety and 
expectation. Immediately a noble 
Andalusian bull rushed into the are- 
na; at first he seemed appalled by the 
shouts of such an immiense concourse 
of people; he stared around him, 
pawed the earth, smeit it, snorted, 
and then observing the piccadores, he 
collected himself and mace a despe- 
rate charge upon the nearest of them, 
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who turned him aside with his pike: 
with accumulated rage he assailed the 
next, and threw horse and rider with 
such violence, that the furious animal 
himself rolled over them, and, for a 
moment, thev were all concealed by 
ac.oud of dust. ‘The chulos, or fort 
combatant, dressed en mato, or 
sprucely, much in the same attire as 
the male bolero dancers wear, rushed 
from behind the barricadoes, and pro- 
voked and distracted the infuriated 
beast by holding before him cloaks of 
different colours: in the mean time 
the fallen piccador rose, and remount- 
ed his horse, whose side had been 
opened by the bull, and whose entrails 
were hanving from the orifice in rib- 
bons streaming with blood: the poor 
animal moved a little, but slowly, 
from the loss of blood, and from an 
apprehension of treading upon his 
bowels—horrible sight! his rider dis- 
mounted, but not til the miserable 
beast could carry him no more. The 
dying horse was left to languish: se- 
veral times he made a convulsive but 
ineffectual effort to rise; then raised 
his head and looked around, as if to 
implore some one to dispatch him. 
No one, not even the hangman would 
have released him from his miseries. 
A proud custom forbids it, and he 
was left to breathe his last in agony. 
Such of the piccadores as are not 
able to ride off their horses, on ac- 
count of their wounds, when the 
trumpets sound for the chilos to bait 
the bull, are paid less than those 
whose horses are able to carry them. 
‘fhis accounts for the piccadores push- 
inc their horses. however badly gored, 
to the lastextremity. After fighting 
the bull for some time, the trumpets 
sounded, the piccadores retired, and 
the chulos alone commenced an at- 
tack. With great confidence they 


approached the animal to his very 
horns, and as he rushed upon them 
alternately, they eluded the assault 
by adroitly stepping aside, first en- 
deavouring to fix, and generally with 
success, two banderillas, or barbed 
arrows, decorated with curls ef co- 





loured paper on each side of his neck 
If by accident or want of eXPerience 
they are fixed in the sides of th 
beast, or the banderillas do not aq, 
here, the disapprobation of the Spec. 
tators is excited. Some of these bap. 
derillas have gunpowder cracker 
attached to them, which discharge 
themselves soon after they are fasten, 
ed, to madden the bull the more. |p 
these attacks, the skill and intrepidity 
of the chulos were conspicuous. Af. 
ter some time. the people called out, 
matalo! matalo! kill him! kill him! 
meaning the bull. This is a high, 
thou.-h unwelcome compliment, paid 
to the animal. The trumpets again 
sounded, and the chulos retired. 
The matador then entered alone, 
with a red cloak spread over a smal 
stick in one hand, and a sword in the 
other; and amidst the applause ofthe 
populace, bowed to the Governor, 
who by a signal, gave him liberty to 
despatch the bull. The animal roar. 
ing and writhing with asony, endes 
voured to shake the rattling banderi- 
las from his neck, and prepared to 
charge the matador. The conflict 
now appeared to present a frightful 
disparity against the man. All were 
mute: no one of the mighty mult: 
tude seemed to breathe. Cal: and 
collected, extending the stick which 
supported the red cloak, he courted 
the assault of the furious animal, who 
at length turning his head to the 
ground, rushed with all his might 
upon him. Once or twice, stil! more 
strongly to excite the feelings of the 
spectators, he stepped aside and Ie 
the bull pass; at length, upon the 
animal renewing the attack, and just 
as his horns were at his breast, the 
matador thrust his sword betwecl 
them into his neck. The blow was 
mortal, and in an instant the fury 0 
the animal seemed at an end. Rolling 
his eyes in death, he receded a little 
then collected himeelf. fell upon bis 
knees, and bellowed in expiritg 
agony ; blood gushed from his mouth 
and he was finally despatched. th 
wound being first ascertained to} 
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mortal, by striking a dagger into the 
spine, and he died amidst the shouts 
of applause bestowed on the skill of 
the intrepid matador, Three horses 
yoked abreast, and decorated with 
little fags and ribbons, then entered, 
the bull was fastenedto their traces 
py the horns, and dragged off at full 
gallop. é 
S The skill of the matador at this 
amphitheatre was hereditary, and 
perhaps his fate may be sotoo. His 
fther, named Pepehillo, was the first 
torreador in all Spain; but by miss- 
‘no his aim at the critical moment I 
have described, was gored to death 
by the animal with whom he was 
fighting. This man, when the late 
king was at Seville, offered, within 
a circle to be drawn by a stick in the 
dust of the arena, to kill the bull 
kneeling. The humanity of the King 
would not suffer such rasiness, and 
| he observed, the man must be mad 
to propose it. The Governor is a 
great favourite with the people. Ob- 
serving the concern I felt in seeing 
one part of the fight, he said to me 
in French, “ I wish that bull were 
Buonaparte.” 

[could not learn the reason why 
the torments of the bull were permit- 
ted to be at once terminated by the 
stiletto, and the same act of common 
mercy refused to so noble, so coura- 
geous, so mild and docile an animal 
asthe horse. Some years since, the 
latte King issued an order that all 
dogs found in ‘{fadrid without collars 
should be kiiled and the common 
r executioner was ordered to despatch 
them; the fellow refused, declaring 
¢ Ma” 4S his office to kill men, not dogs. 
" Some miserable wretches, who live 
by collecting rags and paper in the 
vilest parts of the city, were then ap- 
of piled to, to do the business, with an 
buer of reward; but such was the 
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ferocious, and therefore most prized 
in the bull-fights. | Unless several 
horses are killed, the fight is consi- 
dered by the most delicate and refi- 
ned female spectators as unsatisfac- 
tory. The interest of it is much in- 
creased by a man being now and then 
wounded. The ladies have no very 
high idea of the bravery of a foreign- 
er who exhibits any other sensations 
than those of gratification at these 
fights. During this savage diversion, 
men go about with nuts and small 
crabs’ claws, as refreshment, crying 
out “ boccas, boccas,” meaning “ will 
you have a mouthfull ?” 

The novillos are generally young 
bulls that go through all the stayes 
of the fight, except the last: some- 
times they are baited by dogs. 

Upon my return from Seville to 
the Port. the fame of an Andalusian 
bull attracted me once more, and I 
determined that it should be the last 
time, to the amphitheatre. It was 
indeed a terrible animal. In the 
course of his fury, he gored five hor- 
ses to death, and nearly killed one of 
the piccadores, who was extricated 
from his horns, and carried off. The 
Governor’s daughter had honoured 
the beast by making, with her own 
delicate hands, a rich decoration for 
his neck, and lovely women applaud- 
ed the bloody havoc which he made. 
A young Marquis, a well-known affi- 
cianado, or amateur, of buil-killing, 
was discovered by the spectators stand 
ing inthe arena, behind one of the 
wooden barricadoes, upon which the 
cry of “el Marques, el Marques!” 
resounded from every quarter. This 
was a flattering recuest to the young 
nobleman. who had already won seve- 
ral ladies’ hearts by his beauty and 
his prowess, to come forward and 
supersede the matador, and despatch 
the buil. The ladies waved their 
fans, and the noble torreador prepa- 
red to obey the call, but the governor 
interfered, and would not permit it. 
‘“ Oh what merit has that fine young 
nebleman,” said a pretty panish lady, 
“ how beautifuily did he kill the bylt.” 
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I learned that he had obtained all his 
popularity by having despatched a 
very fierce bull a few Sundays before, 
with such grace and science, that his 
friends, as a distinguished mark of 
their enthusiastic admiration, took 
off their neckcloths, coats, and some 
even their waistcoats, and threw them 
at him in the arena. This compli- 
ment, strange as it may seen. to an 
Englishman, appeared to afford him 
the highest gratification ; and after 
collecting together the articles thus 
thrown, and distributing them to 
their owners, he vaulted into a seat 
among the spectators, amid thunders 
of plaudits. This nobleman was re- 
markably handsome, and a few years 
since, distinguished himself at the 
bull-fights at Madrid, where he at- 
tracted so much of the Queen’s at- 
tention, that the Prince of the Peace 
deemed it prudent to banish him 
from the city. He has lost much of 
his consequence however by associa- 
ting with the bull-fighters, and is on 
that account as little respected as the 
noble patrons of the pugilisiic art 
are here, for the same reason. 
Although it is always usual to kill 
the bull that shows much spirit, the 
one I have last described was reserved 
on account of his peculiar merit, for 
another fight, it being rather neces- 
sary at this period to husband up the 
resources of a gratification so highly 
estimated. He was accordingly led 
out, with the blood streaming down 
his chest and shoulders, by the two 
tame oxen I have before mentioned ; 
who, upon being admitted into the 
arena, went up to him, and seemed 
to invite him to retire, upon which 
they all moved off together. In this 
Manner, the bull which is not given 
up to the matador, is always conduct- 
ed away. The decoying oxen are 
trained for the occasion; it is nota 
little interesting to see how consoled 
the poor, bleeding, harassed, and 
paipitatmg bull seems when they 
coise to his relief, and how well 
p'eased he trots off from his persecu- 
tors, between his two friends. The 











monkey, I found, rarely takes a pay 
in this exhibition, and is never EXpo. 
sed when there is much danger. jx 
vaulting in the air, as far as }j, 
chain wili allow, his terror and gy. 
maces when the bull runs at him, ay 
sources of much more amusement 
the people than to the performer, 
who, on the day I saw him, in a mo. 
ment of great personal apprehensioy, 
broke his chain, and took  refug, 
amongst the spectators. When th 
bull makes towards the monkey, the 
people exclaim, “ a Ja mona, 4 la mo 
na, tothe monkey.” After the fight, | 
was admitted behind the scenes, thatis, 
to sce the dens in which the bulls are 
kept before they appear in the aren, 
From the outside of the building, 
the aninials enter a passage, having 
on each side several of these dens 
each of which is provided with 4 
portcullis door, moveable up and 
down by pullies. These dens ax 
boarded at top, having holes and trap. 
doors at certain distances, through 
which the keepers, in perfect safety 
from above, can goad each bull from 
one den into another, or into the pas- 
sage, at the end of which is the gate 
that opens into the arena: here, if 
the animal be remarkably ferocious 
and powerful, a massy door raised 
and depressed by pullies, is suddenly 
let down upon his neck, to reduce his 
strength, and at the same time t 
exasperate his spirit. Experienct 
enabies the buil-fighters to know by 
a glance of the eye the peculiar dis 
position of the bull, and even to a 
certain whether he pushes with tlie 
right or left horn. ‘The gate is the 
opened, and he makes his entry inte 
the arena. ‘I here are also rooms lo! 
the different performers; and one 
which are a bier, a crucifix, and sul 
gical instruments for those who gt 
wounded, and a priest attends with tit 
host in case of a fatal accident. At 
ter the fight, the dead horses at 
drawn out and laid upon an adjoiniig 
spot of ground, to be devoured by the 
dogs; and the bulls, which are th 
perquisites of the matador, are soli 
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at about sixteen dollars each. Each 
of the piccadores receives fifteen dou- 
hloons, at three plastres each doubloon 
) Hfor each fight. The matadors the 
| same, and the chulos thirty dollars 
: each: after these and a handsome 
, sum to the proprietor" of the theatre, 
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and the cost of the bulls and horses, &c. 
are paid, the residue, which is always 
considerable, is given to charitable 
institutions, and other public purpo- 
ses. And thus is even cruelty made 
ministerial to humanity and civiliza- 
tion ! 





FROM THE LONDON 


Mr. Salt’s success,in his embassy.— 
In our eighth vol. p. 329, we noticed 
the arrival of Mr. Salt in Abyssinia. 
We have since learnt by a vessel ar- 
ryed from thence, some _ particu- 
lars of the result of the voyage, 
as far as related to the principal 
obiect with which it was under- 
taken. The King of that coun- 
try received Mr. Salt, the British 
Agent, with particular respect and 
distinction : and the few but well- 
selected presents delivered by the lat- 
ter, produced a very favourable dis- 
position in the personage on whom 
they were conferred. Much opposi- 
tion had been given by some artful 
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Valentia, but the English interest ul- 
timately and completely prevailed, 
and for the first time in this remote 
Christian country, prayers were offer- 
ed up for the life of George the IIT. 
on the Sabbath day, in the same ser- 
vice with those for the native sove- 
reign. Mr. Pierce, who was left at 
Massowah to learn the language of 
the country, was found in perfect 
health. Mr. Salt was introduced to 
the King of Abyssinia at his capital, 
Antalow ; and we understand that an 
opening is made for commercial in- 
tercourse. We need not state to our 
readers that this is the gentleman 
who accompanied Lord Valentia in 
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Spectacles, when well chosen, 


t . 

French itinerants, as foreseen by Lord _ his tour. 

: eS 

; 

é FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY 

j 

RULES RELATIVE TO SPECTACLES. 
° 

¢ SPECTACLES, by assisting the 

h Mm eyes to converge raysof light, restore 


and preserve to us one of the most 
noble and valuable of our senses. 
They enable the mechanic to conti- 
nue his labours and earn his subsis- 
tence to the extreme of old age. By 
their aid the scholar pursues his stu- 
dies and recreates his mind with in- 
tellectual pleasures ; thus passing 
away days and years with delight and 
satisfaction, which might otherwise 
have been devoured by melancholy, 
st wasted in idleness, 











shouid neither enlarge nor diminish 
objects, and should show the letters 
of a book black and distinct; nor 
ought they in any degree to fatigue 
the eye. 

Every one must determine for 
himself the glasses which produce 
the most distinct vision, yet some at- 
tention should be paid to the judg- 
ment of the person of whom they are 
purchased. By trying many specta- 
cles the eye becomes fatigued in ac- 
commodating itself to the several 
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changes, and the purchaser often 
fixes on a pair which is injurious to 
his sight. 

People often injure those tender 
organs, and deprive themselves of 
future assistance from glasses, by pur- 
chasing them of hawkers and pedlar 8, 
who are equally ignorant of the sci- 
ence of optics, and of the construc- 
tion of the eye. 


RULES FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
THE SIGHT. 

1. Never sit for a length of time 
in absolute gloom, or exposed to a 
blaze of light, and then remove to an 
opposite extreme. 

2. Avoid reading a very small 
print. 

3. Never read by twilight, nor by 
fire-light, nor, if the eyes are disor- 
dered, by candie-light. 

Do not per mit the eye to dwell 
on gem objects, particularly on 
first waking j ii a morning. 

5. Long-sighted persons should 


accustom themselves to read with 


vather less light, and somewhat 
nearer to the eye, than is naturally 
wugreeable; while the short-sighted 
should habituate themselves to read 
vith the book as far off as possible. 

6. Nothing preserves the sight 
Jonger than a moderate degree of 
light ; too littie strains the eyes, and 
teo great a quantity dazzles and in- 
flames them. 

7. Do not wear other spectacles 
than your own, to which your eyes 
have accommodated themselves. 


SPECTACLES ARE NECESSARY, 

. When we are obliged to re- 
aah small objects to an increased 
distance from the eye, to see them 
distinetly ; 

When we find it necessary to 
have more light than formerly ; as, 
for instance, when we find ourselves 
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placing the candle between the eye 
and the object ; 

When, on looking at and atten. 
tively considering a near object, | it 
becomes confused, and appears to 
have a kind of mist before it; 

4. When the letters of a book run 
into one another, and become double 
and treble ; 

5. When the eyes are so fatigued 
by a little exercise, that we are obli. 
red to shut them from time to time, 
and to relieve them by looking at dif. 
ferent objects. 

Then it will be prudent and neces. 
sary to set aside all prudery ; honest. 
ly confess that age is creeping upon 
us; that our eyes are an unerring 
warning ; and without coquetry or 
apology, ask the optican tor a pair of 
spectacles. 

lor those who live at a distance 
from large cities, the followmg modes 
of calculating the focus of glasses, 
will prove useful : 

Rules jor calculating the Focus of 
Convex Glasses.—Muitiply the dis 
tance at which a person sees distinct: 
ly, by the distance at which he wishes 
to see, and divide the product by the 
difference between the said distances; 
the quotient ts the desired focus. 

Rule for Concave Glasses to read 
and write, for a near-sighted Person. 
—Multiply the greatest distance « 
which the short-sighted sees distinc. 
ly with his naked eye, by the distance 
at which itis required he should see 
distinctly by a concave glass, and (i 
vide the product by the difference be- 
tween the said distances. If it is tosee 
remote objects, the focus should be 
the same as that required for the dis 
tance of distinct vision. 

The preceding observations are v* 
luable just in proportion to the value 
of sight, and to the pleasure of seeing 
distinctly and without pain. 
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FROM THE 


A WHOLE DAY 


ANECDOTE of the celebrated 
president Henault, the author of the 
Abrégé Chronologigue, and Madame 
du Deffand. ’ % 

They were both complaining one 
day of the continual interruptions they 
met with from the society in which 
they lived. “ How happy should we 
be,” said the lady, “ to have a whole 
day to ourselves 1’ ‘They agreed to 
try whether this: was not possible: 
and at last found a small apartment 
in the Tuilleries, belonging to a 
friend, Which was unoccupied, and 
where they proposed to meet. They 
arrived, accordingly, in separate con- 
yeyances, about eleven in the fore- 
noon, appointed their carriages to re- 
turn at twelve at night, and ordered 
dianer from a 7'raiteur. ‘The morn- 
Binz was passed entirely to the satis- 

fxction of both, in the effusions of love 
‘andfriendship. * If every day.” said 
the one to the other, * were to be like 
this, life would be too short.” Din- 
ner came, and before four o’clock, 
sentiment had given place to gaicty 
and wit. About six the lady looked 
at the clock.” ‘Uhey play “chalte to- 
night,” said she, “ and the new ac- 
tress Is to make her appearance.” 
* | confess,” said the President, “ that 
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TO OURSELVES ! 


if I were not here, I should regret not 
seeing her.” “ Take care, President,” 
said the lady ; “* what you say is really 
an expression of regret; if you had 
been as happy as you profess to be, 
you would not have thought of the 
possibility of being at the :epresenta- 
tion of Athalie.” ‘Lhe President vin- 
dicated himself, and ended with say- 
ing, ** Is it for you to complain when 
you were the first to look at the 
clock, and to remark that Athalie was 
acted to-night. ‘There is no clock 
for those who are happy.” The dis- 
pute grew warm, they became more 
and more out of humour, and by se- 
ven they wished most earnestly to se- 
parate. That was impossible. “ Oh!” 
said the lady, “I cannot stay here till 
twelve. Vive hours jonger !—What 
a punishment!” There was a skreen 
in the room. The lady seated her- 
self behind it, and leit the room to 
the President. The President, piqued 
at it, takes a pen and writes a note full 
of reproaches, and throws it over the 
skreen. ‘The lady picks up the note, 
and writes an answer in the sharpest 
terms. At last, twelve o’clock arri- 
ved, and each hurried off separately, 
fully resolved never to try the same 
experiment again ! 


ee 


PORTE Y. 


By Mr. Dimond. 
ST. AGNES’ WELL. 
A story there runs of a marvellous Well, 
Near fair Florence city (so travellers tell) 
To St. Agnes devoted, 
And very much noted, 
For mystical charms in its waters that 
h dwell. 
With all new-married couples—the story 
rz thus goes, 
Whichever drinks first of the spring that 
there flows, 
Be it Husband or Wife, 
That one shail for life, 
On the other a yoke of subjection impose. 





Young Claude led Claudine to the church 
as fis bride, , 
And Wedlock’s hard knot in a twinkling 
was tread, 
But the clerk’s nasal cwang 
‘ Amen!’ scarce had rang, 
When the bridegroom eloped from his 
good woman’s side. 
Away, like a hare from the haunds, start- 
ed he— 
Till reaching the Well—dropping plump 
on his knee, 
‘Dear St. Agnes,’ he creed, 
‘Let me drink of thy tide, 
And the right to the breeches establish 
in me.’ 
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He quaff’d till nigh bursting—again turn’d 
to quaff, 
Till the bride-in pursuit, reached his side 
with a laugh— 
Lifting briskly his head, 
To the Lady he said, 
*1’m first at the Well, Spouse, so bow to 
the staff!” 
The Dame to her Hubby replied with a 
sneer,— 
* That you’re first at the Well after mar- 
riage is clear— 
But to save such a task, 
1 fill’'d a small flask, 
And took it to church in my pocket, my 
Dear 


JERRY CONSOLED. 


AJERRY, whose tumultuous wife 
Led him a devil of a life, 
Bore her tyrannic sway and rule, 
Not lke a man, but like a fool; 
To anger him was her delight, 
He had no peace from morn to night ; 
And, while she exercised her power, 
And wrangled with him by the hour, 
And cut up every joy and euse, 
He bore his lot like Socrates. 
At length, that all his cares might end, 
Propitious fortune stood his frrend. 
Over his troubles to condole, 
¥o an old croney oft he stole ; 
And, in bis converse, consolation 
Found in the midst of his vexation. 
She, in a scrape thinking to catch him, 
When he went out reso!ved to watch him; 
Ran to a window high up stairs; 
And, to detect him unawares, 
There, as she thought his sport to mar, 
Forgetting she might lean too far, 
While her impatience naught could check, 
She tumbled out, and broke her neck. 
The wondering neighbours round her 
press'd, 
And Jerry came among the rest, 
They all in pitying accents spoke ; 
§ She’s dead,” cried one, “ her neck ’s 
quite broke :” 
“Come, come,” said Jerry, “no great 
harm, 
It might, you know, have been her arm.” 


BaDINE. 


By Ebn Alrum. 
ON A VALETUDINARIAN. 


So carefulis Isa, and anxious to last, 

So afraid of himself is he grown, 

He swears thro’ two nostrils the breath 
goes too fast, 

And he’s trying to breathe thro’ but one. 


78 POETRY. 


TO AN EXOTIC. 
TENDER offspring of my care, 
Hast thou braved the wintry bj 
Batt’ring sleet, congealing air, 
Thus at Spring to droop at last? 


Many anight-storm howling dreap 
Vainly raged around thy shed ; 
Many a keen morn’s breath austere 
Failed to bow thy sheltered head, 


Ah! a counterfeit of Spring, 
Soothing with deceitful breath, 
Hid bencath a zephyr’s wing, 
Shafis of winter—shafis of death, 


Phebus lent a treacherous ray, 
Luring confidence and joy; 
Luring only to betray, 
Warming only to destroy. 


Then thy soft dilating heart, 
Gave its shoots, and shed its fears, 
Swift the phantom hurls her dart, 
As in the clouds she disappears, 


Gentle alien to a sky, 

Ever varying its state, 
Though its native, still must I 
Share thy feelings and thy fate. 


As contending winds prevail 

In the elemental strife, 
Straining, slackening, they assaif 
Ail the trembling strings of lie. 


Sinking, then my languid eyes 
Fuil my spirits to amuse ; 
Wearied, fainting ere they rise, 
Exercise my limbs refuse. 


And as every season’s change 

In the change of one we sce ; 

Ere ’tis seen, | feel its force, 

Shrinking, withering, like thee. 
E. A. 


Verses addressed by the Khalipth A 
moktofi Liamrillah to a J.ady, awhs 
pretended a fiassion for him in Ms 
old age. 


Though such unbounded love you sweat, 
Tis only art I see ; 

Can I believe that one so fair 
Should ever doat on me? 

Say that you hate, and freely show 
That age displeases youth ; 

And I may love you when | know 
That you can tell the truth. 
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By Ebn Alrumi. 
TO A LADY WEEPING. 


\ I beheld thy blue eye shine 
eo the bright drop that Pity drew, 
1 saw beneath those tears of thine 

A blue-eyed vi’let bathed in dew. 

’ 

The violet ever scents the gale, 

its hues adorn the fairest wreath, 
But sweetest thro’ a dewy veil 

its colours glow, its odours breathe. 


And thus thy charms in brightness rise— 
~ When Wit and Pleasure round thee play, 
When Mirth sits smiling in thine eyes, 
Who but admires their sprightly ray ’? 
But when thro’ Pity’s flood they gleam, 
Who but must love their softened beam? 





Semaine 
—— --— 


From the Italian. By Miss Seeward. 
ADDRESS TO WOMAN. 


Designed for peace and soft delight, 
For tender love and pity mild, 
U seek not thou the craggy height, 
The howling main, the desart wild! 


Stay in the sheltered valley low, 

Where calmly blows the fragrant air ; 
But shun the mountain’s stormy brow, 
For darkened winds are raging there. 
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The ruffian Man endures the strife 
Of tempests fierce, and furious seas; 
Ah! better guard thy transient life, 
Woman, thou rosy child of ease! 


Rash Man, for glory’s fading wreath 
Provokes his early, timeless doom, 
Seeks every varied form of death, 
And desperate liastens to the tomb. 


But thou, O Gentlest! what can rend 
With cruel grief, thy panting heart? 
Nor Heaven nor Man dost thou offend, 
What fancied woes can dread impart? 


Ah! surely, on thy primal day, 

Great Nature smiled in kindest mood, 

Suspended held the bloody fray, 

And hushed the wind, and smoothed the 
flood! 


While Man, who lives a life of pain, 
Was with a soul vindictive born, 

Loud winds blew round him, and the rain 
Beat furious on his wintry morn. 


But thou, beneath a vernal sky, 

What distant tempest wakes thy fears? 
Why does that soft, that trembling eye 
Gleam through a crystal film of tears? 


Stay in the vale ;—no wild affright 
Shall cross thy path, nor sullen care ? 
But go not to the craggy height, 

The dark, loud winds are raging there. 


















RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Books published by Seymour and Wil- 
liams, Savannah, 
_Sermons on various subjects by Henry 
Kollock, D. D. Pastor of the First Presby- 
‘ena Church in Savannah, 1 Vol. octavo. 
Price 2 dolls. 50 cents. 
Published—A friendly Visit to the 
louse of Mourning, price 50 cents. 
__ By John West & Co. 
Published—Report of the Trial of Geo. 
Ryon, before the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire, for highway Rebvery. 
D. Maliory & Co. Boston, 
sn Freeman’s Magazine, and General 
; 'scellany, No. 1, for April 1811, ac- 
“nipanied with two Vignette engravinis. 
Semonstration of the Divinity of the 
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Scriptures, in the fulfilment of the Pro- 
phecies. In aseries of essays. By alay- 
man. 
By Lewis & Crowell, Newburgh, 
and Thomas G. Evans, Goshen, 
Published—Poems composed by a 
young black femule slave, living in Mini- 
sink. 
By Collins & Co. New York, 
Published—Vol. 1, No. 2 of the Ameri- 
can Mineralogical Journal. Price 5v cts. 
By D. Fenton, Trenton, 
Published—A new selection of Evange- 
lical Hymns, intended as a pocket com- 
panion tor the pious of all Christian deno- 
mimations. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS- 


C. Norris & Co. and E. C. Beals propose 
To publisii by subscription—An ele- 
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gant edition of Orlando Furioso: transla- 
ted from the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto ; 
with notes. By John Hoole. 


By Seymour & Williams, Savannah, 

In the Press, an original work, called 
The History of Georgia, from its first set- 
tlement under the government of general 
James Edward Oglethorpe, to the com- 
mencement of the American revolution. 
With an introductory view of the present 
state of the country, its climate, soil, 
productions, population, and extent, &e, 
to be published in one volume octavo. 
Price 2 dolls. 25 cents, in boards.—Also 
in the Press, A uniform edition of Wal- 
ter Scott’s poems, in 3 vols. 12mo. com- 
mencing with the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. Price 4 dolls. per vol. 


Shortly will be published, 

A highly useful and interesting work, 
entitled Dufief’s Nature Displayed, in her 
mode of teaching language to man: or a 
New and Infallible Method of Acquiring 
a Language in the shortest time possible: 
adupted to the Spanish, by Don Manuel 
de Torres and L. Hargous, Professors of 
General Grammar. 

Proposals for publishing the Life of the 
late Charles B. Brown, late Editor of the 
American Register, &c. To which will 
be added, Original Letters and Reflections 
from his private manuscripts. In 2 vols. 
octavo. 

Benjamin Chapman proposes 

To publish by subscription, the whole 
Poetical Works of Robert Burns, the ce- 
lebrated Scots Poet, in which will be in- 
cluded several pieces, which have never 
appeared in any edition in America. 


J. Low, New York, proposes 
To publish by subscription a Work en- 
titled Meditations and Contemplations on 
the Suflerings of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, in which the history of the 
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Passions, as given by the four Evange 
lists, is connected, harmonized, and ey. 
plained, with suitable Prayers and Office, 
of Devotion. By J. Rambach, late of the 
University of Giessen. 


Edward J. Coale, Baltimore, proposes 
To publish an Introduction to the His. 
tory of Maryland. ‘To which is added a 
Sketch of the History of Maryland, du. 
ring the three first years after its Original 
settlement By John Leeds Bosman, Esq 


RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONs, 


Hortus Kewensis ; or, a Catalogue of the 
Plants cultivated in the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Kew. By the late William 4, 
ton. The second edition. 

Letters on Professional Character an 
Manners: on the Education of a Surgeon, 
and the Duties and Qualifications of a Phy. 
sicien; addressed to James Gregory, M.), 

A Winter in Paris ; or, Memoirs of Ma. 
dame De C**** ; written by herself. Com. 
prising a view of the present State of So. 
ciety and Manners in that Capitol; an 
interspersed with Anecdotes. 

The Storm; with other Poems. By 
Elizabeth Darwall. 

A History of the Colleges, Hails, and 
Public Buildings attached to the Univer. 
sity of Oxford ; including the Lives of the 
Founders. By Alex. Chalmers, F. S.A. 

The sixth number of Pinkerton’s New 
Modern Atlas, containing Maps of Peru, 
the Prussian Dominions, and Northen 
Italy. 

The History of Westminster Abbey and 
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PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATION. pagn 
Illustrations of Mr. Walter Scott’s peem icati 


of the Lady of the Lake, engraved froma 
beautiful set of Paintings, by Mr. Richaid 
Cook, in the first style of excellence, ly 
Warren, Charles, Heath, Armstrong, Can, 
ker, Smith, and Engieheart. 5 
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